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For the Companion. 


LITTLE WATTS. 


No matter how cold or stormy it was, Little | 
Watts was always waiting for his papers, in front | 
of the Daily Leader office, at half-past four in | 
the morning. | 

It was often stormy and always cold at that | 
hour, in the thriving and populous Rocky Moun- | 
tain mining town in which the Leader was 
published ; and Little Watts lived a mile from the 
office in a poor wooden house near one of the | 
great mines. 

I met him one morning hurrying down the 
stony, deserted, unlighted street. The wind was | 
blowing keen and cold; the 
air was filled with fine, sleety 
snowflakes; and I thought, 
when I saw Little Watts, that 
the fates had not been kind to 
the boy, or he would have 
been warm and snug in bed at 
home at that hour. 

But the Leader was published 
every morning, and Little 
Watts had regular custom- 
ers at whose doors he left his 
papers before he hurried away 
to the early morning trains. 

He was only twelve years 
old, and small for his years; 
and he would never be much 
larger or stronger. A great 
hump between his narrow 
shoulders told a sorrowful 
story of a fall down a long 
flight of tenement-house stairs, 
when he was only two years 
old. 

It was often my duty to 
count out to the boys the 
papers as they came from the 
press. That is how I happened 
to know Little Watts. 

His name was Clarence, but 
I never heard him called by 
any other name than Little 
Watts. 

Iremember when I saw the 
boy and heard his name for 
the first time. It was the first 
morning I gave the papers out 
to the boys. The Leader that 
morning contained one of the matters of im- 
portant news that always increase the demand 
for the papers, and the moment the office door 
was open the newsboys came pushing and scram- 
bling in, each eager to be first. 

Suddenly the largest of the boys—a low-browed, 
thick-lipped, stocky fellow—began to beat the 
other boys back. 

“Git back, fellers!’’ he shouted. ‘Git back, I 
tell ye! ye're scrougin’ 
the life out o’ Little 
Watts! Ye know he 
allus gits his papers 
first. Git back, now!” 

The other boys fell 
back, and out from 
among them came Little 
Watts, bearing evidence 
of having been pretty 
Severely “scrouged.”’ 

His hat had fallen off, 
and he limped as he 
Struggled forward. The 
rough boy who had be- 
friended him, in a way 
So surprising to me, 
found his hat and put it 
on the boy’s head, while 

he said: 

“Aint hurt, are ye, 
Wattsy ? No? Well, that’s good. Git yer papers 
now, and light out, for they'll go like hot cakes 
this morning.” 

Sn stood, next to the house in which I 

: » & small house containing two or three 
— which had not been occupied for several 

reeks. 

One evening, as I. went home, I saw cheap 
Paper shades at the windows of this little tene- 
seal —_ was rising from the chimney, and 

he step of the open door sat Little Watts, 

playing on a harmonica. 


" 
“he door was within three feet of the street, 
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|and I stopped to say, ‘‘How do you do, Little | 


Watts? Are you going to live here?” 
‘Yes, sir.” 
«Then we shall be neighbors. I live next door.” 
“I'm glad of it, sir,’* said Little Watts, politely. 
‘‘You must come in and see me some time,”’ I 
said. ‘I have a good many books, and you may 
use any that you like to read.” 
A small, thin-faced woman came to the door, 
and looked inquiringly from me to Little Watts. 
He rose and said, ‘*Mother, this is Mr. Hart of 
the Leader. You’ve heard me speak about him.” 
“So I have,’* said Mrs. Watts, quickly. ‘The | 


| Leader folks are real good to my boy, sir. He 


tells me about it, and I’m very much obliged.” 
The window of my room looked out upon the | 
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They rolled his bed to the door. 


house which the Watts family occupied. A day 
or two after their arrival I was sitting in my open 
window. The windows of the other house were 
also open, and through them came the sound of 
some one singing in a wonderfully clear and 
sweet voice. I laid down my book to listen. The 
words came distinct and beautiful : 

Flow gently, Sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 

Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise. 

Could it be Little 
Watts singing in such a 
voice? While I looked 
and listened, I saw Lit- 
tle Watts coming from 
a well at the back of the 
house with a pail of 
water. 

I could not restrain 
my curiosity. As he 
came near my window I 
asked, ‘“‘Who is that 
singing ?”’ 

‘My sister Elise,’”’ he 
answered, eagerly, his 
face beaming. 

“She has a wonderful 
voice,"’ I said. 

‘*Hasn’tshe though ?”’ 
exclaimed Little Watts, 
with more enthusiasm 
| than I had ever before seen in him. 
| Did you ever hear any of those big singers ?”’ 

he went on. 
| Yes.” 
| Can they sing any better than she can ?”’ 
‘Well, they are much older than your sister, 
| and of course they are highly trained. How old 
| is your sister ?”” 
“Sixteen.”’ 
| Before many days I and others in our neigh- 
| borhood sat in the scantily furnished living-room 
| of Mrs. Watts’s house, and heard Elise sing. 
| Mrs. Watts was a widow, and Elise and 





Clarence were her only children. A small pension | 


| partly supplied their wants, and Mrs. Watts and 


Elise took in plain sewing when they could get 
it; but Little Watts’s earnings from the sale of | 
his papers were their chief source of income. 

It seemed to me that they might live a little | 
more comfortably; but one day Little Watts) 
confided a secret to me. 

‘We're saving for Elise,’’ he said. “She's | 
going to be a big singer some day, after she’s 
gone away and studied and hadachance. I’m 
saving up for that.” | 

This was the reason why Little Watts wore 
such shabby clothes, and this was why their 
home was so poor and bare, and their table so 
scantily supplied. This was why Little Watts 







walked the 

streets in all kinds 

of weather, crying his 

papers at an hour when other 

boys slept. 

One, two years passed. I was still in 

the Leader office. Little Watts still came 

before daylight for his papers, and was called 

Little Watts still, for he was not noticeably larger 

or stronger than when I saw him first. He still 

lived next door to my own home, and—Elise was 
going away. 

She had been singing in church choirs and at 
concerts, and some ladies who had become 
interested in her, but who were unable to lend 
her money for her study, had given her a benefit 
concert, which the Leader had widely advertised 
without charge, on account of Little Watts. 

But most of the money that was to pay for 
Elise’s two years of study in the East had been 
or would be earned by Little Watts. 

“But when I come back he shall work no 
more,’’ Elise said to me, with the tears in her 
eyes. ‘I shall earn it then, and he shall go to 
New York to study drawing and engraving. 
He’s so eager to learn it, you know, but he won’t 
say much about it or even think about it until I 
begin to earn money.” 

Quite a little company of us went to the station 
to see Elise off. Of course Little Watts was 
there. His large eyes were shining through 
their tears, and his white face was wreathed in 
smiles, though I knew his heart ached with 
sorrow at the thought of two years without her. 

But the boy cried his papers just as loudly and 
cheerily as ever next day—the Leader in the 
morning, when day was breaking, and the Times 
at night when the day was done. 

I often met him hurrying around the corners 
of almost deserted streets, or paying a last visit 
to the hotels, where he hoped to sell another 
paper at an hour when all other newsboys had 
gone home. 

Every paper he sold counted, not for himself, 
but for Elise. He and his mother lived upon the 
pension and her sewing. 

Every month a draft to the amount of all of 
Little Watts’s earnings went to New York to 
Elise, and every week she wrote encouraging 
letters of what her teachers said about her voice, 





and of her hopes for the future. 


“T knew they'd have to say her voice wasn’t 
anything common,”’ Little Watts said proudly to 
me, when the first of her letters came. ‘I knew 
she'd astonish ’em!”’ 

Twice the mountains changed from green to 
white and from white to green. They were 
changing to white again when Elise wrote the 
letter that told when she would start for home. 

Little Watts brought me the letter to read. 

“T shall reach home about the last day of 
October,’’ she wrote. ‘You need not send me 
any more money—I am afraid you have sent me 
too much now. It is time for me to begin paying 
it back to you. You must be here next year, 
and I at home working and earning money for 
you. If I’m not too tired, I shall sing for you 
and mother the very night I 
come—-I’m so anxious to show 
you how well your money has 
been spent!’’ 

She was delayed a little, 
and came on the third day of 
November. It was on the 
afternoon of the first day of 
that month that the man whose 
duty it now was to give out 
the papers said to me: 

“Little Watts didn’t show 
up for his papers this morn- 
ing. It’s the first morning he’s 
failed to come since I’ve been 
here. I wonder if he’s sick.” 

‘“‘Not that I know of,’ I re- 
plied. ‘It was a terribly stormy 
morning, you know.” 

“The weather has never 
made any difference with him 
before. He’s been on hand the 
first one many a morning worse 
than this. Poor little chap! 
How he’s escaped pneumonia 
as long as he has is a wonder 
to me.” 

The sun had not shone for 
three days. First rain and then 
snow had fallen nearly all the 
time. A fierce, cold wind had swept down from 
the mountains. The barren town had never 
seemed so gloomy and cheerless and desolate to 
me as it did now. 

At noon I went to see Little Watts. His mother 
came to the door and said, briefly and in a low 
tone, for Little Watts was in the next room and 
the door was open: 

* «He's real sick! The doctor is afraid it’s going 
to be pneumonia. I’ve tried to keep him in the 
last three days, but he would go out. You see 
why.” 

Her eyes were full of tears as she pointed 
toward the corner of the room. There stood a 
shining upright piano, with a stool of crimson 
velvet before it. 

‘‘He made the first payment on them yesterday,’ 
Mrs. Watts said. ‘‘He was so anxious to have 
them here for Elise.” 

‘‘Well, he’s a perfect little hero, Mrs. Watts,”’ 
I said, under my breath, but heartily. ‘I believe 
he will be able to fight off even the pneumonia 
for the sake of Elise.” 

Iam sure he could have done so if his bodily 
strength had been as great as the love that filled 
his faithful heart for Elise. 

He was worse the next day. 

‘‘He’ll never be any better,”’ said the doctor in 
the afternoon, when I met him coming out of the 
shabby little house. 

In the evening Little Watts said in a whisper: 

‘sShe’ll be here in the morning, won't she ?”’ 

‘At eight o’clock,’’ I said. 

‘Then I’ll hear her sing again,’’ he answered. 

The wind died away in the night. The skies 
cleared; all of the distant ranges, the nearer hills 
and the streets of the town were white with snow 
when the sun came out next morning. 

Elise came at eight o'clock. Little Watts 
pulled himself up on his pillows to meet her and 
welcome her. 

There was no sign in his eyes or face of sorrow 
in his heart at this ending of all his own hopes 
and plans for the future. He met Elise witha 
smile and with tearless eyes. For a moment she 
| thought it must all have been a mistake about his 
| being so ill. 

‘Now go and sing for me,’’ he said, after a 
few minutes. 

They rolled his bed to the door that he might 
| see her at the new piano. Elise sat before it 
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with streaming eyes, and sang the little ballads 
and the old songs he had loved so well. 

“There was one,’ he whispered, ‘“‘about ‘the 
shining shore,’ and ‘My Father hath many 
mansions ;’ won’t you sing that, Elise ?’’ 

She sang it, with trembling voice; and while 
she was singing, Little Watts looked up with 
wide-open eyes, as if he were gazing at some- 
thing wonderful that we could not see, and then 
sank back, his eyes closed forever. 

J. L. HARBouR. 


—_— —+@r  —_ -—— 


WISE INDIFFERENCE. 
Oh, that mine eye might closéd be 
To what concerns me not to see ; 


That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear. 


—T. Ellwood. 
SERRE ete. eae 


For the Companion. 


AT MRS. MARTIN’S. 


The rooms in Mrs. Martin’s boarding-house, 
one by one as they became vacant, had been 
taken by young men, until finally the house 
sheltered young men only. This arrangement 
was satisfactory, not alone to them, but to Mrs. 
Martin as well. All such frail things as they 
found inconvenient she removed, and let her 
boarders have their own free and easy way. 

One evening in December there was a typically 
gay assemblage in the back parlor. Simmons 
Gorham, as usual, was the controlling spirit. 
Where Sim was, liveliness and fun abounded. 

His fun, it must be confessed, was of a rather 
shallow sort, and had the flavor of comic papers ; 
but the company about him was not exacting; 
and when he said, ““Never commit the folly of 
mistaking the hair-lotion for the maple-syrup,”’ or, 
‘Let us warble along on our bright, sunny way,” 
the rest of the boys always laughed. Every one 
but Paul Metzger enjoyed his brisk talk to-night. 

Paul understood only a word here and there, 
and sat silent with wistful look, watching the 
others. His eyes were blue, his mouth was 
pleasant, his curly red hair was becoming to him, 
and he was a very good-looking boy. The type 
of his round, fresh face revealed the German. 

Now and then his cousin Ernst bent over and 
interpreted what was going on. 

“Sim’s doing ‘Rienzi,’ you see, 
his voice wheezy with laughter. 

Sim, as the Last of the Tribunes, with the 
table-cover trailing from his shoulders, was stalk- 
ing around and giving a grotesque rendering of a 
passage in the play, while Willard Brown, as 
Claudia, was swinging his legs from an end of 
the mantel—the balcony. 

‘“‘Understand ?”’ said Ernst. 

“Yes,” said Paul. That was one of the few 
English words he knew, and he used it often. 

Paul was not in the least happy. He would 
have preferred to go to a German boarding-house, 
but his cousin had insisted upon his going to Mrs. 
Martin’s. ‘Come,’’ Ernst had said, ‘“‘you want 
to learn English.”’ 

Ernst had been five years in New York, and 
Paul’s coming to America was his plan. He had 
found for him a position as bookkeeper with a 
German firm, and kept a cousinly eye on him. 

*«*What aileth thee, Claudia?’” said Rienzi, 


” 


said Ernst, 





sure, and he’s a Gorham. You show it to him, 
or remind me. You can’t tell what it may come 
to. It certainly means something.” 

Ernst reluctantly laid down the paper, and took 
himself and his defective memory to bed. 
Whatever opportunity Paul may have had, the 
next morning, to carry out his cousin’s injunction, 
he did not use it. Something rankled within him. 
He would ask Ernst nothing, but waited and 
sought out the good-natured American manager 
of the firm that employed him. 

‘‘Lopester —lopester;’’ he said, anxiously, 
‘‘vat—vat ise dat?’’ He contrived to explain that 
somebody had said this to him. 

The manager stared, and then laughed. 

“It’s your hair, you know,’’ he said. He always 
talked to Paul very loudly and distinctly, as if his 
trouble were deafness. ‘It’s red, you know.” 
With some help from the German office-boy he 
made his meaning, and Gorham’s humorous 
allusion, clear. 

Paul went at his work. The flush of anger 
which the explanation left gave way to a grim 
setting of his lips. Coming as a climax to what 
he had already resented, it was galling. Had he 
been alone he might have cried a little—his nature 
was sensitive—and have felt better for it. Instead, 
his bearing and his spirit hardened. 

That day he worked after hours, rather than 
go home; and in the evening took his seat at the 
dinner-table without speaking. 

None of the boarders noticed it. The room 
was, as usual, in a subdued uproar. Sim Gorham 
was talking fast, motioning with soup-spoon or 
salt-cellar, as it happened. Ernst undertook his 
customary translation. 

*“Gorham's going out to a friend’s in Orange 
next week,’”’ he explained to Paul. ‘He says 
he’ll have a grand good time; he’s been before. 
If this weather keeps up they'll have sleighing 
and tobogganing. He’s telling the fellows what 
kind of a new overcoat he’s going to get.” 
Nobody ever resented Sim’s egotism; it was so 
confiding and altogether harmless. 

Paul answered not a word; he kept his eyes 
sullenly on his plate. It seemed to him that 
no one but Sim Gorham was to be thought of. 
He could behave like a clown, or talk loudly 
about nothing but himself, or insult people to 
their faces; it made no difference. The whole 
houseful stood agape at him. 

Paul left the table before the others, and found 
his way to the piano in the dim parlor. Soon the 
rest followed noisily, and some one stumbled 
among the parlor chairs, whistling as he came. 
“Say, want to go out with us fellows to-night, 


German. “Eh?” 

“No, thank you,” said Paul, sharply. This 
might be some new joke, thought he, and crashed 
among the keys. 

He knew that Sim looked at him in surprise, 
but without a word more, he went out of the room. 
Upstairs, where Ernst had left it, lay the paper 
with the advertisement. Ernst had forgotten it; 
but in Paul’s memory it was distinct. To him it 
had seemed full of wonderful promise. But he 
let it lie there. 

A feeling of rankling enmity is not an agreeable 
companion. All things began to look dark to 
Paul. He had greatly liked New York; he began 
to detest it. He had found his work easy enough ; 
but now he chafed at it. He had had passing 


” 


anxiously; but he proceeded to drag Claudia off | moments of slight homesickness ; now he suffered 


the balcony by the feet. e 

It was this Sim Gorham who somehow put 
the keen edge upon Paul’s unhappiness. Paul 
admired him, he was so big and bright and high- 
spirited. He felt a sort of sympathy with him, 
and yet he thought himself repelled and slighted 


by him. Sim appeared too full of his fun-making 


to notice so quiet a fellow as Paul. 


At home in Frankfort, Metzger had been a 
He was well educated; he 
knew a good deal about music; his family was 
venture not a 


favorite everywhere. 


well-to-do, 
necessity. 


and his American 


But here in this New York boarding-house he 
was set aside and disregarded, merely because his 
tongue was not theirs, or else looked upon as a 


sort of amusing curiosity. 


He wished he had given more attention to 
Sim Gorham, he knew, could 
speak a little German, but he did not put himself 


English at school. 


out to do so. 


Mrs. Martin came in with lemonade, and was 
boisterously welcomed. Sim served it. The card- 
basket, inverted, was tilted over one eye, and the 
other shone with the gayety of youthful spirits. 
The gas-light shining upon Paul’s hair had the 
ludicrous effect of turning its red to scarlet; and 
Sim’s mirthfulness was at, perhaps, too high a 


pitch. 


*‘Have some lemonade, Herr Lobster?’’ he 


asked, as he handed Paul a glass. 
Nobody could help laughing. 


he stayed till the party broke up. 


After he had gone to bed, Ernst came in with a 


newspaper. 
“Just happened to notice this,’ 


’ 


said Ernst. 


‘“‘See here! I rapped at Sim’s door, but he’s asleep 


already. You know how forgetful Iam. I shal 
you to show it to him the first chance you get.” 


Ernst was excited. 


the heirs of John Gorham, of Hinkley, Connect- 


Perceiving that 
the joke was at his expense, Paul reddened; but 


“Somebody advertises for 


sharp pangs. 

Ernst failed to understand it. ‘“You’re not sick 
of it here already ?”’ he said, anxiously, as he 
proposed some new amusement. 

But every one else was gay and gayer. 
holiday season was near, and all the city felt it. 
The people in the streets had doubled in number, 


various German supply-shops, with their ginger- 


hams and pigs’ 
colored papers. 


plans and every one announced them. 
figure. 


importance as the time drew near. 
details at every breakfast and dinner. 


not to have a cape overcoat!’* 
Paul felt that he hated him. 


toward Gorham. 
into the shade; no one noticed him. 


with Ernst. 


skylights and whipping clothes-lines. 
. He had never before been so lonely and wretched 


heart that his trouble was not homesickness. 


days before Christmas it came. 





icut. 


That’s where Sim comes from, I am quite 


The 


and the shops were transformed. Ernst said it 
was as good as being at home to look into the 


bread hearts and old-country confections, and 
heads gaudily trimmed with 


At the boarding-house the customary liveliness 
rose to what Mrs. Martin, who was country-bred, 
called a “‘hullaballoo,”’ for every one had holiday 


But Sim Gorham was still the conspicuous 
His visit to Orange increased in brilliant 
He gave 


‘Yes,’ he rattled on, serenely, ‘“‘we’re going to 
have a straw ride, sure, and tobogganing and 
skating of course; and by the way, I’ve decided 


He had added 
jealousy to his resentment till his heart was bitter 
He, Paul, fell more and more 


He was startled at the state of his own feelings. 
He had never before known such. He kept away 
from the parlors, and even did not want to be 
He would stand at his.window of an 
evening and stare out at the star-spangled sky, 
and the vista of roofs with their chimneys and 


In his depression, he told himself that he might 
1 | have to give up and go home; but he knew in his 
remember nothing of it by morning, so I want 
He had been looking for a letter, and a few 
The American 
manager saw him take it from his desk and open 
iteagerly. Glancing at him an hour later he saw 


the boy sitting with his head in his hands, in 
what seemed a despondent mood. 

‘‘Bad news, Metzger ?’’ he asked. Paul shook 
his head, smiling tremulously, and said nothing. 
There was nothing but good news, set forth 
carefully by the mother who was Paul’s best 
friend on earth. Further, there were counsels 
and loving good wishes. She hoped all was well 
with him. She had come to see that the American 
plan was probably best for him, and now her 
only concern was for his right-doing, happiness, 
and prosperity. Those words struck to Paul’s 
heart with a sharp hurt. Right-doing—happi- 
ness ? 

He knew his mother as he knew himself; knew 
her standards of right, and what she would have 
him do. She had been to him always like a 
second conscience. He began now to look at 
himself as through her clear eyes. 

Being proud of him, she had always trusted 
him and looked for nothing but the best from 
him. What would she think of his present 
condition? Paul smiled rather grimly. 

He thought of it, and felt as if some rough, 
rebuking hand had turned him topsy-turvy and 
then left him. He suddenly despised himself 
and all his ways. Still he was happier; he felt 
more as he used to feel. 

He was all at once anxious to get back to Mrs. 
Martin’s—so much so that that day was a long 
trial to him. His work dragged, and the hours 
crawled along. 

He twitched and turned on his stool and bit his 
pen and rubbed his hair back with a nervous 
hand. He hardly knew what had taken possession 
of him; but the light that had broken over him 
grew clear. He seemed to have wakened out of 
a bad dream. 

The knowledge was strangely pleasing; he 
whistled softly to himself, and smiled when he 
met any one’s eyes. 

He reached home early. Snow was falling 
of the street-lamps. He ran up the icy steps as 
though an angry shadow were chasing him, 
dashed upstairs, searched a moment in a remem- 
bered corner, and hurried down to Sim Gorham's 
room. 


He burst in without knocking. Sim was 


entrance. Sim grew red and stared. 
“Come in. How are you?’ he stammered, 
half in German, half in English. 


diality. 
‘But I don't know how to begin. 
you, and for nothing, almost. 
was jealous of you. 


the most attention to you. 


fault. 


since.”’ 


but Paul went on irresistibly : 


tears, and could explain no further. 
Sim would understand. 


distress. 
this paper, and read that! 


didn‘t—I wouldn’t. 
fortune, if it is not too late. 
not to tell you, and Ernst forgot it. 
almost committed a crime in keeping it back 
Read it!’’ 


how great a wilful wrong he had done. 
was heavy with apprehension. 


through the paragraph. 
about? A great one Ernst is! 
place, the lawyer that put this in is some shark 
heard of such things. 


it, it wouldn’t do me any good. 


Simmons. There! Pshaw! 
about nothing at all!’’ 
He had spoken as much English as German 


laughed. The stiffness of the interview was over 


“I don’t see what made you say all that 


-|him understand. ‘Why, come,” Sim added 


make out. 


I know it. 
I would, now; but I can’t. 








softly, and the great flakes sparkled in the light 


packing a valise, and his belongings strewed the 
room. As he worked with coat off, he whistled 
loudly, but work and tune stopped at Paul’s 


“I’m packing 
up. Going out there to Orange to-morrow, you 
Metzger ?”’. said Sim Gorham in. his labored | know... Havyea chair?’ 

He covered his astonishment with brisk cor- 


“I want to tell you something,” Paul gasped. 
It’s a good 
while now that I’ve been feeling hard toward 
I know why; I 
They all like you and pay 
I can't say anything 
nor understand anything; but that is not your 
Then you called me Herr Lobster that 
night, and I found out what you meant, and that, 
with the rest—I think I’ve been hating you ever 


Gorham attempted to make a frank apology, 


“It has not been your fault, and it hasn’t hurt 


you. It has hurt me. I’ve felt as I shall never 
feelagain. Then to-day I got a letter from my 
mother —”’ 


Paul faltered. He looked at Sim through 
He thought 


“But if that were all—’’ he continued, in sharp 
**No, see here, what I have done! See 
Ernst told me to give 
it to you, because he would forget it; and I 
I think you've come intoa 
I was mean enough 
I think I’ve 
. | explanation for the sounds. 


Paul’s hand shook. He was afraid to know 
His face 


Sim took the paper in a dazed way, and went 


*“Pshaw, Metzger!’’ he cried, slapping the 
paper derisively. ‘Is this what your trouble is 
Why, in the first 
,|far as he could see, the ghostly artillerists of 
probably, who is after some one’s money; I’ve 
But if there’s a billion in 
I’m from New 
Hampshire, and from Higby, not Hinkley; and 
my grandfather wasn’t John Gorham, but 
What a rumpus 


but Paul understood. Sim clapped his knee and 


Metzger,’”’ he said. And yet he did see; there 
was a like sincerity in his own nature that made 


**You haven’t been such a bad fellow as you 


“IT know I'm a nuisance, Metzger,’’ Sim con- 
tinued with appealing good-nature; ‘‘a bore, and 
If I could help chattering and joking 
I like sensible, quiet 
fellows of your kind; do you know it? People 


respect you more. J haven’t any dignity. I 
know I’m a clown and I suppose you’ve thought 
so. Why didn’t you tell me so? It would have 
relieved you, and it might have done me good.” 
He laughed in his genial way. 

The laugh alone was the embodiment of honest, 
careless good spirits. 

“T’ll tell you,”’ said Sim, “I’ve wanted to get 
to know you, but my German is pretty bad, and 
then—what 1 said—you’re more dignified than 
the rest of us. I didn’t seem to know how to go 
to work. But I did intend to do one thing. The 
friends I’m going to see in Orange told me to ask 
one of my friends at the boarding-house to go 
out with me. I thought I’d ask you. I knew 
you couldn’t help enjoying it if you couldn’t talk 
much. I was going to invite you that night I 
asked you to go out with us; but you snapped 
me off, you know, and I didn’t get up courage 
again.” 

“You were?’ 
sharpest moment. 
“That’s how it was,” said Sim. ‘Say, I’m 
sorry I called you Lobster. Let that go, Metzger, 
and let’s be friends. That invitation is open yet, 


asked Paul. This was his 


you know; I haven’t asked anybody else. Don't 
you think you can manage to get off?" 
“T don’t know,’’ Paul said, slowly. ‘Yes, I 


can try to.” 

He was not thinking about Sim’s proposition, 
bashfully made; he was thinking that he had 
had an experience and a lesson that ought to last 
him all his life. Emma A. OPPER. 


——___—_4@>—__—— 


For the Companion. 
THE BARISAL GUN. 


One of the most startling mysteries of nature 
is the phenomenon known in India as ‘‘the Barisal 
gun.”” Ina part of the delta of the Ganges, 
detonations, that sound as if caused by the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery are heard booming 
through the air, at irregular intervals, rising from 
none can say where, and caused by none can say 
what. 

They have been heard during at least four 
hundred years, as is proved by local history, and 
tradition does not reach a time when they were 
not heard. Nevertheless, they have never been 
explained. 

Barisal is a little town on the western bank of 
the Barisal River, sixty-five miles north of the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Although its name has been used as though the 
sounds were peculiar to the place, the noises are 
familiar to the people of Dacca, seventy-five miles 
northward. They sometimes occur at Chittagong, 
one hundred miles eastwardly, and occasionally 
startle folks at equally great distances away 
toward the west and the south. They have even 
been heard with great distinctness at Cherra 
Punji, which is nearly two hundred miles north 
of the Bay of Bengal. 

At times they seem to come from the south or 
southwest; and again from the north or east. 
Wherever one hears them, they always seem to 
come from somewhere else. No one has ever 
been known to be near to them, but they are 
never so remote as to leave doubt in the minds of 
those who hear them that they are actually the 
sounds of cannonading. 

The natives, ever ready to explain what they 
do not understand by giving it a supernatural 
origin, had two versions of the cause of the 
detonations : one, that they were the sound of the 
opening and shutting of the brazen gates of the 
mythical palace of Ravanna, on the island of 
Ceylon; the other, that aérial beings—Devatas— 
produced them by the firing of ghostly cannon in 
honor of Khanja Ali or Khan Jahan, who was 
Tahsildar of Bagirhat four hundred years ago. 

Of course, when matter-of-fact Englishmen got 
into the country they said “Pooh! pooh!” to all 
that, and straightway set to work to find scientific 


But they have to admit that they have not yet 
found it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Waterhouse made long 
and careful investigation into the subject, and 
published an exhaustive pamphlet, the conclusion 
of which was that “‘whence the sounds proceed 
there is nothing to show.” 

Colonel H. S. Olcott, after devoting much 
inquiry and study to the matter, averred that, 80 


Indian story were as probable as anything that 
the most advanced modern science could suggest 
and maintain by way of explanation. 

Now, during more than a year, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, after collecting and studying 
the facts, finds these mysterious aérial demenstra- 
tions as deep a puzzle as ever. ; 
,| Fully to appreciate the strangeness of this 
phenomenon, it is necessary to understand some- 
. | thing of the country in which it takes place, and 
, | the conditions under which it is heard. 

The land in all the district mentioned is 0 flat, 
alluvial plain, intersected by a network of almost 
. | innumerable streams and channels of tlie sacred 
Ganges. That is the general character of at least 
fifty thousand square miles of the deltas of the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra Rivers. 

The nearest hills are an hundred miles away 
from Barisal toward the east and nearly double 
that distance northwestwardly, so there is 00 
basis for an “echo” hypothesis, if even it welt 
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possible to find anything that might cause such 
echoes. . 

There are no military cantonments and no 
heavy guns in all that part of the delta where 
these noises occur, so they cannot be caused by 
real material guns. 

The detonations are always heard at their best 
in the clearest and driest weather, and never 
during storms, so atmospheric electricity cannot 
reasonably be held responsible for them. 

They have not been known to occur simultane- 
ously with earthquakes. 

The attempts at explanations are in many cases 
rather amusing than satisfactory. If certain 
things were true which are not true, more than 
one of these explanations might be thought not 
wholly improbable. But as the explanations are 
positively contradicted by facts, it is not worth 
while even to mention them. 

All over the territory in which this phenomenon 
occurs, the Asiatic Society of Bengal has caused 
to be distributed printed lists of questions and 
blank forms, to be filled out with data which it is 
hoped will, when collated, sustain some hypoth- 
esis, or demolish by unquestionable evidence all 
that have been or may be advanced. 

Hundreds of the most intelligent residents in 
the district are gathering the desired facts. 
Should the Society succeed in finding a physical 
cause for this acoustic marvel of the centuries, it 
will have solved one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems ever propounded to scientific men. 

J. H. ConnELLY. 


NEVER-SILENT SEA. 


deep gorge to the west of the camp, and the last 
load for the day was put into the cart to be hauled 
to the dump. 

Just at this time one of the men, in passing, 
made a playful motion toward the old mule. 
Quick as a flash he sprang at the man, dragging 
the heavy cart; and before Dennis could reach | 
him, he was going at full speed down the grade. 

The man saved himself by quickly running up 
the hillside into aclump of bushes; but the mule 
had become frantic, and urged on by the loaded | 
cart behind him and frightened by the noise it 
made, dashed furiously on down the grade, with 
Dennis in futile pursuit at an ever-widening dis- 
tance behind. 

The men, who were just leaving the mine, 
gathered at a place where the grade was plainly 
visible all the way to Dead Man’s Point, nearly 
two miles below. 

“Sure,” said one of the miners, “I hope there’s 
no one on the grade about now. ’Twould be a bad 
day for ’em to meet Old Lightning, with all that 
load of rock in the cart, too. They’d all go to the 
bottom of the caiion together.” 

“Never fear,” said another, “there’s nobody on | 
it at this time. There’ll be no danger to any one 
but Old Lightning, and I’m thinking he’) never | 
cart any more tailings.” 

Among the others who stood looking down the 
grade was the superintendent, Doctor Green. The | 
flying cart and mule were momentarily lost sight 
of at a slight curve, and most of the men were 
looking at the figure of Dennis far behind, but 
running as if his life depended upon it. 

Suddenly the superintendent uttered an exclama- | 
tion of horror, and he and several others rushed 
forward to the edge of the flat. 

Just coming into view at Dead Man’s Point, and 
turning the curve so that the precipice was at its 
very wheel, was the camp wagon. In it were Mrs. 
Green, the invalid girl, and Pete; and the mule | 








The endless circle of the shores of years, | 
O singing sea, dost thou fill with this song 
Whose score is written on thy smallest shell, 
On the wide land and on the distant w 

And on the men and women of the town. 
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For the Companion. 


OVER THE GRADE. 


Half-way up a great California mountain, upon 
a shelf or level space called Johnson’s Flat, a few 
sheds and cabins clustered about the shaft of the 
Monte Christo mine. 

One of these cabins—the best of them all—was 
occupied by the superintendent of the mine. He 
was Doctor Green, and he had been a successful 
surgeon in an Eastern city. Ill health had com- 
pelled him to remove to these parts, and he had 
taken up the occupation of mining. 

Down the mountain, to Gaylord’s station on the 

-acific Railroad twelve miles away, led a narrow 
cart-path, called a “grade” here. It was wide 
enough for only one wagon, except in two or three 
places where turn-outs had been cut into the side 
of the mountain. 

In such places a wagon might wait for another to 
pass; and teams going up had the right of way. 
There was very little travel on the road. 

The descent from the outer edge of this path 
was often almost perpendicular. One bend, where 
the road wound around a promontory, was called 
Dead Man’s Point, because tradition had it that a 
man and a horse and wagon had gone over the 
grade here, and had been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. ‘ 

There was employed about the mine a Mexican 
boy, called Pete. He was a faithful and hard- 
working boy, and had but one enemy in the world. 
That was “Old Lightning,” an unusually large 
mule—heavy, bony, and extremely vicious. 

This mule was used to haul the refuse from the 
mouth of the mine to the dump, and was generally 
attached toa heavy and very strong two-wheeled 
cart. Mostof the men employed about the mine 
were much afraid of the animal, for he was always 
ready to use his teeth.or his heels. 

He seemed to bear a particular spite toward 
Pete, and had at one time, indeed, bitten and 
kicked him so severely that the boy’s life was 
despaired of. Pete certainly would have been 
killed if Dennis McCarthy, the owner of the mule, 
had not interposed just in time to save his life. 

As it was, Pete was badly hurt, and might not 
have recovered if Mrs. Green, the superintendent’s 
Wife, had not taken him to her cabin and nursed 
him back to life. The grateful boy had the deepest 
affection for Mrs. Green after this, and the 
deadliest fear of Old Lightning. 

One day in May, when the supply wagon from 
Johnson’a Flat returned from Gaylord’s with a 
load, a telegram from the East was brought to 
Mrs. Green. It stated that her niece, an invalid, 
had been taken worse, and had been ordered to go 
to California immediately; and that she would 
arrive at Gaylord’s on the following Monday. 

Preparations were made at once to meet the 
invalid young lady at the station, and bring her 
up the mountain as comfortably as possible. The 
camp-wagon was stuffed with mattresses and 
pillows, and a safe team of mules provided. 

Pete was to be taken as driver. He was an 
excellent driver, understood the use of the brake, 
knew the road perfectly, and was afraid of nothing 
except Old Lightning. 

The train from the East was due at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, but it was seldom on time, 


and had lately been many hours late on account 

of a washout. 

fore, for Mrs. Green and the invalid girl to remain 

. Gaylord’s over night; and no one at Johnson’s 
lat expected them until Tuesday. 


Dennis McCarthy worked all day on Monday at 


his usual occupation of hauling refuse to the dump | 


With his big mule and cart; and though he was 
generally unwilling to admit that Lightning had 
faults, he was heard occasionally to grumble, and 
to make remarks indi cating that the mule was 
more than usually fractious. 

The day’s work was nearly done. The sun was 
4pproaching the tops of the mountains across the 


Arrangements were made, there- | 


and heavily loaded cart were almost upon them. | 
There was barely enough room for one wagon. | 
They must go over the grade, 


fall the dreadful distance and be 


—Frank Young. | crushed below. 


The people at the mine did 
not know exactly what hap- 
| pened until Mrs. Green 


on the lever of the brake, forcing it down to the 
last notch, and locking the wheels so that it was 
impossible for them to turn. Then he thrust the | 
reins and whip into my hands. | 

“Keep the team steady, ma’am,’ he said, ‘you | 
must do it!’ 

“He seized something under the seat, and before 
I could speak, he was gone from the wagon like a 
flash. 

“For one moment I basely supposed he was 
going to save himself by climbing the almost 
perpendicular side of the mountain, which no | 


| doubt he might have done—he is so quick and agile. | 


But the next moment I saw him rushing toward | 
the on-coming mule and cart, and wondered in a | 
stupid way why he showed so little fear of his old | 
enemy. | 

“While I looked, unable to turn away my eyes, | 
and knowing that surely he must be killed, I saw 
him make a stand in the path, and suddenly spread | 
the big blue umbrella directly in the face of the | 
mule. I saw the mule as suddenly swerve a little | 


| toward the edge of the precipice. 


“In that instant the off wheel of the heavy cart 
went over the grade, and amid a cloud of dust 


| everything vanished from my sight, leaving only 


in view the winding mountain road, with poor 
Pete lying with torn clothing and bleeding face in 
the middle of it. 

“Then I heard the awful crashing of the cart as 
it bounded from rock to rock to the bottom of the 
canon. 

“I was so frightened, so dazed that I did not 
know what to do. I did not dare to leave the 
wagon to go to Pete’s assistance, for the mules 
were much excited, and I had hard work to keep 
them from trying to turn around. 

“Fortunately, Alice had not realized the situa- 
tion, for her view toward the front was obstructed ; 


and when she anxiously asked what was the matter, | 


I was able to quiet her, by assuring her that the 
danger was past. 
“While I was trying to think how I could get to 





Over the Grade. 


was able to tell her story; and this is what she 
said: 

“As soon as we reached Gaylord’s we learned 
that the Overland train had been telegraphed as on 
time, greatly to the surprise of every one; and at 
eleven o’clock it arrived with my niece, Alice, on 
board. 

“We took dinner at Mrs. Atwood’s, where we 
had arranged to stay over night; and as my niece 
was tired of travel, and as I knew that the accom- 
modations we had prepared for her at home were 
better than she could obtain at Gaylord’s, I made 
up my mind to push on up the mountain. 

“As we were driving away, Mrs. Atwood called 
to us, and came running out with a large blue 
cotton umbrella. 

“*You’d better take this,’ she said; ‘you are going 
just away from the sun, and it will shine in at the 


fortable if you don’t have something to shade her.’ 
“We took it, although I hardly thought it would 
be necessary to spread it. 
“The mules kept along at the rate of about three 
or four miles an hour, so that at five o’clock we 
were approaching Dead Man’s Point. 


much charmed all the way by the scenery. 


allow the team to take breath, I called her attention 
to the grandeur of the view here. 
‘‘But she could hardly look at it, she was in such 


hand, which we seemed almost to overhang. 

“While we looked, and I assured her that there 
was not the slightest danger, I heard an exclama- 
tion from Pete. Looking up the grade, I saw, 
coming like a whirlwind around a little bend, Old 
Lightning, with his heavy cart bounding behind 
him. 

“I saw it as one sees objects revealed by a flash 
| of lightning in a dark night. Instantly I thought 
of our fate, for nothing could stop him, and when 
he struck us we must be hurled over the precipice. 

“TI was paralyzed with fear; everything turned 
black before me. I had a wild desire to escape, 
but I knew that escape was impossible. Even if I 
could have climbed from the wagon, it would have 
done no good; and what of the sick girl? 

“While I looked, and while these thoughts flashed 





through my mind, I saw Pete throw all his weight | 


back of the wagon and make the poor girl uncom- 


“Alice, lying back upon her pillows, had been | 
So, as | 
we came to Dead Man’s Point, and stopped to} 


fear of the deep chasm of the caiion on our left | 


| Pete, who had saved our lives, perhaps at the 
sacrifice of his own, I saw Dennis McCarthy 
coming around the bend. He was without hat or 
| jacket; one shoe was gone, and he seemed to be 
| quite out of breath. 
| *The Lord be praised!’ he gasped, when he saw 
us; ‘ye’re safe, for sure, but where is me mule an’ 
| me cart?’ 4 
** ‘Over the grade,’ I answered. 
| “He said nothing more, but bent over the body 
| of poor Pete. 
Is he dead?’ I asked. 
| “No, ma’am,’ said Dennis, the is not, but the 
| breath is mostly knocked out of him, and I’m 
| thinkin’ he’s dreadfully hurt. We must contrive 
| to lay him in the wagon and get him to the camp 
as soon as we can.’ 

“It was well we had such a stock of blankets and 
pillows; and we easily made a comfortable place 
at the back of the wagon, where we laid the 
bruised and wounded boy, and then started on.” 

This was the faithful account of what happened 
which Mrs. Green told her husband later. He 
himself could have told with what emotions he met 
| the little procession on its way up to the camp. 


| 


who lay unconscious; by the sick girl, now fainting; 
| and by his wife, upon whom a nervous reaction 
had fallen. 

But his skill was equal to the need. One of 
Pete’s legs was broken, and he had suffered other 
injuries. The bone was set and the wounds dressed ; 
and Mrs. Green, who soon recovered her own 
strength, nursed him carefully and tenderly. 
Before long he was again on his feet. 

Within a year’s time Doctor Green sent him to 
San Francisco to school, with the intention to train 
him thoroughly as a mining engineer. 

The young girl gained rapidly in strength, too, 
in the healing, invigorating mountain air, and 
before many weeks was well on the way to 
recovery. . 

Perhaps the most wonderful part of the story is 
to come. After Dennis McCarthy had walked up 
to the Flat with the little party who had gone down 
to meet Mrs. Green and poor Pete, he set off again 
down the mountain, with two companions, to find 
the remains of his mule. 

When they reached the place where he went 


His services as a doctor were needed by all three | 
of the people in the wagon; by poor mangled Pete, | 





over the grade, they were astonished to see Old 
Lightning, only a short distance down the side of 
the canon, wedged in between two fir-trees—the 
only ones to be seen far or near along the precipice. 

The heavy shafts of the cart had broken off like 
pipestems, and the vehicle was smashed literally 
to kindling-wood at the bottom of the ravine. 

A windlass and tackle were brought down from 
the camp, and with great difficulty Old Lightning 
was drawn up, groaning badly, but apparently not 
much injured. 

Before long he was at work again on the dump. 

JOHN F. BARNES. 


ini pnicenincisniien 
For the Companion. 


SLAVE-TRADING IN AFRICA. 


My chief duty in Africa was to obtain news of 
Stanley and his long-silent Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition, but I had also a mission to investigate 
the traffic in slaves in East Equatorial Africa. 
I looked into the abominable trade in “black ivory” 
from many points of view, as it exists in what is 
recognized as the headquarters of slave-dealing. 

Zanzibar and Pemba are large, fertile islands, 
lying about thirty miles off the African coast, just 
south of the equator, in the Indian Ocean. The 
islands are covered with clove-plantations, and 
supply two-thirds of the world’s consumption of 
cloves. 

The population and industrial economy of these 
islands remind one of the South before the war. 
The Southern cotton-planter with his army of black 
slaves was a civilized and more cultured edition 
of the Zanzibar or Pemba Arab “clove-baron” and 
his gangs of half-civilized slaves, as they are seen 
to-day. 

At present the English are endeavoring to per- 
suade the Arabs that slave-labor is a mistake 
altogether. In an interview with the late Sultan 
of Zanzibar, Seyyid Khalifa-bin-Said, I assured 
His Highness that the Southern planters of America 
were now heartily glad that they had no slaves, 
and would oppose more strongly than any one else 
the reinstatement of the system. 

“All very well,” the Sultan replied, “but Arabs 
can never do without slaves; for centuries they 
have been used to owning them and depending on 
them, and they would be helpless without them.” 

I paid a visit to an Arab clove-plantation, and 
found there the happiest and laziest beings imagi- 
nable. The men did nothing but loaf about in the 
shade, and the young women, who were engaged 
in quarrying coral-slag for making lime, sang like 
larks as they “played at work.” The children were 
gay, thoughtless and active. 

We were looking on the brighter side of African 
slavery. By and by the scene changed. 

I was leading an expedition into the interior 
along one of the routes traversed by the Arabs 
when bringing their raw slaves to the coast to be 
sold. Theugh the British and German men-of-war 
maintained a rigorous blockade against the ex por- 
tation of slaves from the continent to Zanzibar, 
we met between Mombasa and Mount Kilimanjaro 
two gangs of women and children being driven 
coastward. 

The gangs were walking Indian file, one slave 
behind another, along the footpaths that represent 
the only roads in Africa. Here and there along 
the line was an Arab with a gun. 

One of the Arabs, I remember, was a mere 
youth of about thirteen years old, who carried a 
gun with a barrel much longer than himself. He 
was the son of one of the leading Arabs, and 
strutted along with a great air of importance. 

After salaaming to us, he endeavored to “show 
off” to the white men, by brusquely ordering the 
women—some of whom were old enough to be his 
grandmother—ahead of him to move on faster. 
This boy had accompanied his father to learn the 
business of slave-dealing. 

That young slaver would think no more of 
slashing a poor old famished and way-weary 
woman across the back witha stick than of beating 
an ass. 

This gang was so near the coast and so far from 
home that its members would not think of running 
away, and accordingly the yokes had been removed 
from their necks. Although the Arabs are brutal 
and inhuman, they never forget that a healthy 
slave will bring more money in Zanzibar or Pemba 
than a sickly and emaciated one, and it is only to 
avoid losing them that they burden their captures, 
or purchases, with yokes. 

The second gang was farther up country, and 
around each slave’s neck was a yoke of several 
strands of iron wire, as thick as telegraph wire, to 
which was attached a stick about four feet long. 

This yoke was not unlike the “poke”? worn by 
breachy cattle on American farms as a precaution 
against jumping fences. 

Each slave was permitted to relieve his neck 
from the weight of the stick by holding it ahead of 
him, or her, with the hand. This was what each 
of the poor wretches was doing when we came 
upon them; but the slave convoy was in confusion 
at the unexpected appearance of white men. 

The custom is for an Arab to lead the foremost 
slave by his poke; this slave holds the poke of the 
one behind him, and so on down the line. The 
rear is brought up by one or two of the Arabs with 
their ever-handy guns. 

The part of East Africa that I visited is not 
devastated by large gangs of Arabs and their 
slaves, as Tippoo Tib and other big slave-raiders 
despoil the country of the Upper Congo. They 
accomplish their purposes with diplomacy and 
intrigue rather than by fighting. 

Their plans are to supply the native chiefs with 
guns and ammunition, and incite them to attack 
each other and capture women and children. The 
| Arabs then buy the captives and march off with 
them to the coast. 

At the court of every petty chief are found 
| several villanous Arabs, or their mongrel African 
| descendants, the Swahili, who intrigue to set tribe 

against tribe, in order that prisoners may be taken 
and brought to them to sell. 

When I was on Mount Kilimanjaro, the Arabs 
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had persuaded the Chief of Machame that his | 
neighbor and rival, Cena of Kibosho, was dead, | 
and that now would be a grand opportunity to 
make a raid and capture a number of his people. 
Machame greedily took the bait, and ordered a 
grand assembly of his warriors for the expedition. 
The Arabs sat and drank pombe with their | 


ignorant and savage 
young dupe, while the 
Koodoo-horn trumpets 
blared among the banana 
groves, and the wild 

young warriors, flaunting 

spear and shield, hastened to the chief’s boma. | 

They were ordered to go and “‘eat up’’ Kibosho, 
whilst the people there were in confusion over 
the death of their chief. The Arab intriguers 
chuckled in their sleeves as the warriors set out 
with loud acclaim. 

Believing in the words of the Arabs, they 
attacked Kibosho; but to their astonishment they 
found the chief of that territory not dead, but 
very much alive, and thoroughly prepared to 
defend his country. For the same diabolical | 
agency that had incited Machame to attack him, 
had been at the same time tampering with Cena. | 

He was told of the proposed invasion, and 
already were his forces mustered for retaliation 
and revenge. | 

The warriors of Machame were defeated, and 
two hundred of them slain. The war was carried 
into Machame; for three days houses were 
burned and banana plantations cut down, and | 
many people captured. | 

There were Arabs at Cena’s court, too; con- | 
federates of the intriguers at Machame, ready to | 
buy every captive brought in. | 

By this crafty diplomacy it mattered little to 
the Arabs which side won the fight and captured 
slaves. They were at both ends of the line, ready 
to put into their yokes the necks of the unfortunate 
women and children of either country. 

A peculiarly revolting side of these slave- 
raiding scenes is that the greater part of the 
captives are sure to be women with young chil- 
dren. 

Whilst the men and the unencumbered of both 
sexes act immediately as self-preservation dictates, 
the first care of the mother is to save her babes | 
and helpless young children. While endeavoring | 





in reply to questions, so as to aid the Arabs in 
evading responsibility and punishment if caught. 

After they are captured, every kindness is 
shown them by the English officers, so as to gain 
their confidence, and destroy the belief that they 
have fallen into the hands of cannibals. If pos- 
sible the people are returned to their homes in the 





A Slave Convoy. 


interior, but nine-tenths of them are turned over 
to the care of the missionaries. 

A railway from the east coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza would stop the slave-trade from the 
interior. In Zanzibar itself it has recently been 
abolished by the Sultan. Tuomas STEVENS. 


THE DIVINE IN NATURE. 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, 


And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


—Mrs. Browning. 
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THE BRITISH CENSUS. 


The census of Great Britain and Ireland is 
taken, as it is in this country, once in ten years. 
Our census was taken last year, but that of the 
United Kingdom was taken during the spring 
just passed, and its broad general results were 
announced in June. 

The British census is by no means as thorough 
as the American. It does not go minutely into 
the industrial, economic and social condition of 
the people, as is the case with us. Its principal 
feature is merely the ascertainment of the numbers 
of the population. 

The results of the British census just completed 
are interesting and suggestive; they are more 
especially so in relation to Ireland. 

It appears that during ten years the population 
both of England and of Scotland has increased, 
while that of Ireland shows a very considerable 
diminution. 

England, densely crowded ten years ago, has 
become yet more dense in population. The 


to drag them away with her, she and they fall an | increase is between four and five millions, and 


easy prey to the active warriors of the marauding 
party. Of the two convoys we encountered on 
their weary march to the coast, by far the greater 
number were women with babes. 


In the Kilimanjaro country few, if any, full- | the simultaneous increase in Scotland and decrease | 


grown men are captured. 
warriors, and fight to the death rather than be 
driven off to the coast and sold. 


and girls, of from twelve to sixteen years of | have been flocking steadily to the large cities and | are hardly more than permanent camps,—and 
| towns, thus causing a decline in agriculture. | the people who live in them for a few weeks each 
They are young enough to be thoroughly | While the rural population has decreased, that of | year are in circumstances, as regards this world’s 
| goods, that would have been deemed a few years 
| The census of Ireland shows results at once |ago quite unequal to affording the luxury of a 
The population of | second home. 

people to accustom themselves to the complete | the island is actually less than it was in the first | 


age. 


‘broken in” to the work on the clove-plantations 
of Pemba, and soon forget their old life and 
associations. It is more difficult for the older 


change, and to reconcile themselves to the separa- 
tion from friends and relations. 


| the present population of the kingdom is now 
| between twenty-nine and thirty millions. 

| The northern kingdom of Scotland has added 
| something like a million to its inhabitants; and 


| two countries near together. 


The Irish, too, are found to have been deserting 
the country for the towns. The decrease has 
taken place almost wholly in the country districts, 
especially in those of the provinces of Connaught 
and Munster. 

Dublin, on the other hand, increased its popula- 
tion two per cent. in the ten years; while Belfast 
has increased twenty-three per cent., and London- 
derry ten percent. Agricultural pursuits, there- 
fore, have diminished in Ireland as they have in 
the sister kingdoms. 

The decline of the Irish population, directly 
due to emigration, is indirectly owing to the bad 
land system and oppressive gdVernment, under 
which Ireland has suffered for many generations. 
It is to be hoped that, with an improvement in 
both respects, the showing of the next Irish 
census may be a far brighter one. 
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DISMISSED. 
We leave behind, 
As, chartered by some unknown powers, 
We stem across the sea of life by night, 
The = which were not for our use designed, 
The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours. 


—Matthew Arnold. 
ee 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 


The idea of a vacation in the country is as old 
as the Christian era. The rich Romans in the 
time of Augustus used to make such holiday 
visits to their country-seats at Baiae, Pompeii, 
and the northern hills. But this was a luxury of 
the wealthy. 

In England, a century ago, it was much the 
same thing. When Parliament adjourned, well on 
in the summer, and the fashionable London 
season came to an end, the wealthy noblemen 
would travel off to their country estates for the 
shooting season of the autumn. 

But until within a comparatively recent time 
the custom was confined strictly to the wealthiest 
class. Most of our readers, no doubt, will recollect 
how long it was after John Gilpin was married— 
and he was a citizen of credit and renown, and 
by no means poor—before his pleasure-loving but 
frugal-minded spouse persuaded him to take a 
holiday. 

Still, as time went on, well-to-do tradesmen 
began to devote a part of the summer to rest, and 
the custom slowly but steadily became general. 

The summer vacation in this country is quite a 
modern institution, but it has spread rapidly and 
may now be said to be well-nigh universal. It 
is, to be sure, many years since it became the 
custom for families that could afford it to remove 
to the country or the seaside or the mountains 
for a few weeks. 

But the clerks in stores and in offices then had 
no definite period of rest. No longer than twenty- 
five years ago it was very much the exception 
when a business firm gave its employees a 
vacation in the summer, without stopping their 
salaries. To-day, the great majority of employers 
allow their clerks an annual vacation of two 
weeks, and the salaries are regularly paid during 
the time of absence. 
| The customs have changed in other respects. 
Those families which migrate from their usual 


active work, sometimes for several days at a 
time. But unless they are rich, the people seldom 
go far away from home for their vacations. 


—§(@>———_———— 


FOOLISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


In a recent official report of the statistics of 
railways in France, it is stated that the number of 
travellers is diminished nearly twenty per cent. on 
the Fridays of each week owing, it is inferred, to 
the popular fear of beginning a journey on that 
day. 

This superstition had taken so strong a hold of 
the sailors and longshoremen in Philadelphia a 
few years ago that certain shippers found that it 
interfered with their business. 

They determined to combat it in a practical way. 
A vessel was built, of which the plan was drawn 
and the contracts signed on Friday. The keel was 
laid on Friday; she was launched on Friday, 
christened “Friday,” and set sail on Friday. 

But unfortunately for the good intentions of her 
owners, she ran aground on a bar in the bay 
before the day was over. The malcontent crew 
triumphantly threw the blame on the accursed 
day, though no one doubted that they had contrived 
the disaster. 

She was rechristened the “Saturday.” 

So universal is this prejudice even among our- 
selves, —shrewd, practical Americans,—that few if 
any passenger steamers leave our ports on Friday. 

Another recognition of an equally baseless and 
foolish superstition is found in the fact that some 
of our large hotels, it is said, do not contain any 
chamber numbered thirteen, as some travellers 
would decline to occupy it if so named. 

The difficulty is avoided by skipping the hated 
number, or by naming the first thirteen chambers 
by letters, and commencing the numbering with 
fourteen. 

So many educated people dislike to be one of 
thirteen guests at table that a club was formed in 
New York whose purpose was to ridicule and 
disprove the silly superstition. The club had 
thirteen members, who dined together on the 
thirteenth day of each month upon thirteen dishes. 
Several years have passed since the society was 
organized, and the original members still appear 
each month in unbroken health. 

These old superstitions grew out of the fact that 
Friday is held to be accursed because it was the 
day on which Jesus was crucified; and the 
thirteenth guest is supposed to represent the 
traitor Judas at the Last Supper. 

We may well question whether Christ, who gave 
His life in gentle ministries to men, can delight in 
sending misfortunes upon them throughout ages, to 
make the day on which He died a day of continued 
pain and sorrow; or that because a wicked man 
once was the thirteenth guest, God will sentence 
every man or woman or little child who happens 
to sit upon the thirteenth chair at table to a speedy 
| death. 

“If a ghost meet you, throttle it,” says an old 
English proverb, and there are no ghosts which 
fade into nothingness at close quarters so soon as 
these popular superstitions. 


——__<e-—__—_ 
THOROUGHNESS. 


“Pray do not trouble yourself,” a lady said toa 
young man who was trying to open the blind to an 
unused door; “I can just as well go out the front 
way.” 

The young man tapped his forehead and said 
smilingly, ‘But then something will give way here. 
All my troubles come from letting hard things 
balk me.” 





homes for a general summer outing start earlier, 
go farther, and stay longer than they formerly 
did. 

Thousands of people go to Canada or to the 
Pacific coast; hundreds of thousands cross to 
Europe. Great business firms, with agents all 





| over the world, arrange summer tours at reduced 
| rates, and often send couriers along to manage 
| travelling parties. 

Then, too, account must be taken of the 


The men are all) in Ireland have brought the populations of these | hundreds of villages by the seaside, on the lake 


| shores, among the mountains, and in the neighbor- 


A marked feature of the British census returns | hood of religious camp-grounds. The houses are 
The most desirable captures are young boys|is the proof they give that the country people | for the most part constructed very cheaply,—they 


| the cities and towns has grown rapidly. 
melancholy and instructive. 


| year of the present century. 


The vacation itself has grown longer. 


Many persons die on the way to the coast, and | exact figures returned, four million seven hundred | until October. 


also from fevers after they reach their destination. 
It is estimated that one-fourth of the slaves driven 
from the Kilimanjaro States die of sickness on 
the road and after reaching the coast. 


until an opportunity presents for shipping them 

across to Zanzibar or Pemba in a dhow. 
Nowadays, this is a risky part of the business 

forthe Arab. English cruisers are patrolling the 


capturing dhows with slaves. The British Gov- 
ernment pays five pounds prize money for every 
slave captured by the sailors. 


By a treaty made 


| and six thousand one hundred and sixty-two. 


| tion in 1841, just fifty years ago. 


less than twenty per cent. 


and four and a half per cent. respectively. 


In 1881 the population was a little over five 
intervening channels for the very purpose of  millions—just about what it was at the beginning 


of the century. 
years, therefore, has been nearly half a million. 


| It is noticeable, too, that the tendency of 
Ireland reached its high-water mark of popula- | Americans to take more frequent vacations is 
The number | extending every year. 
| of its people was then a little over eight millions. | custom of taking winter trips to the Southern 
After they reach the coast the slaves are secreted | In the next ten years the number decreased no | States has grown remarkably popular. 


| provide for this business, and some of then 
make no effort to get summer visitors. 
Within the last year or two, winter resorts ir 


The loss during the past ten | the North, on a dry and sandy soil, and sheltered 
| from the harsh winds by pine forests, have grown 
The chief cause of this decline in the population | immensely in public favor. 
in 1873 between England and the Sultans of of Ireland has been the large emigration of the | hardest-working people in the world, are learning 


Zanzibar, all slaves thus captured are “forfeited Irish from their own land to new homes aeross | that it pays to look after rest and health. 


” 


to Her Majesty. 
the captain and crew are fined and imprisoned. 


evidence in court against the Arabs. 


The dhow is confiscated, and | seas. 


march from the interior they have been made to} million have emigrated. 


believe that the white men are cannibals who will 
endeavor to capture them and eventually eat average size of Irish families; the average number 
them. They are instructed just what to answer, | of persons ina family having become slightly less. | Christmas-time the whole population stop their | endeavor would have been to make better pots and 


Had there been no emigtation for the 
past ten years, the census would have shown an 
It is often difficult to get the wild slaves to give | increase of over a quarter of a million. But 
On the | during that period more than three-quarters of a 


A lesser cause is found in the decrease in the 


European countries are 
more easily all the year round, and live in les 
trying climates, so that they have less need of th 


rest. 


days partly supply the need. 


People 
It was then some- | leave their homes, very generally, early in June, 
| what over five millions. To-day it is, in the | and the majority of summer tourists do not return 


In the last few years the : 


Some of 
It kept on decreasing | the largest hotels in the world have been built on 
the succeeding three decades, by eight, twelve | Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia, and in Florida, to 


The Americans, the 


slow to follow the 
example, partly, no doubt, because they take life | 


On the European continent the religious holi- | 


This seam is too long, let us slight it; this sum is 
too hard, let us skip it; this load is too heavy, you 
carry it. 

“Poor peddling dilettanteism,” as Carlyle says 
scornfully; do you not know that all things are 
difficult before they become easy? That just in 
proportion as a man or woman knows or does a 
thing thoroughly he is powerful? 

“It is as easy to braid iron as to braid straw,” 
says Emerson, “if you proceed step by step. 
Wherever there is failure some point has been 
omitted.” 

Have you not heard persons begin to tell an 
anecdote, and finally confess that they had for- 
gotten the point? or attempt an explanation only 
to enter the mire themselves? On the contrary, 
whatever we learn thoroughly is of use, even 
though the acquiring it be a severe trial. 

A schoolgirl once said, “My room-mate is a 
doctor’s daughter, and she has picked up various 
terms which she likes to hurl at us. The ponderous 
name of the smallest bone in the ear is her favorite, 
and I have heard it scores of times. However, I 
never attempted it myself, and so yesterday when 
those boys were airing their physiology and I 
wanted to rival them, I could not think of that 
name. It was so exasperating. Why did I never 
master that bone? And yet who would have 
believed I could ever wish to use it.” 

The shepherd David learned to use his sling to 
the perfection of a hair’s breadth; and by his 
accuracy he saved the armies of Israel. 

Schiller’s early life was spent at a military 

school—six years the most harassing and comfort- 
less in his life; but to that training of misery he 
1} owed his marvellous power to delineate soldier 
life and character. 
,| The early life of Dickens’s Lizzie Hexam was 
spent, horribly to her, in rowing her father’s filthy 
boat; but years afterward she cried, “Now merciful 
heaven be thanked for that old time, enabling me 
without a wasted moment to have got the boat 
afloat again, and to row back against the stream!” 
Her old bold life and habit instantly inspired her 
to save a human life, and that life her lover’s. 

In any profession of life there is nothing short 
| of being absolutely evil which is so fatal as super 
| ficiality. The man or woman who wishes to succeed 
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e é ; ails 
| must not shrink or slight or neglect the detail of 
| his business. 
Lord Wolseley covered the case when he 


At Easter and at | declared, “Had I begun life as a tinker, my earnest 
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pans than my neighbors, and I think I may venture 
to say without vanity, that with God’s blessing I 
should have been successful.” 

surely, Lord Wolseley; and the reward of that 
duty would have been the power to fulfil one that 
was higher. It is always so. Learning to do one 
thing thoroughly and well is the surest foundation 
for success in life. 


tee 


A FAMOUS CLASS. 


The class which graduated from Harvard College 
in 1829 became a famous one. Its members attained 
eminence in many professions—in law, medicine, 
theology, science, commerce and literature. One 
of its members, the late Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, says, nevertheless, in his Autobidgraphy, 
that the class did not promise much in college, and 
that few of its members took genuine interest in 
the college studies. Their want of interest was 
largely due to the fact that, with one or two excep- 
tiuns, the professors and tutors did not teach, but 
heard recitations. 

The late Professor Benjamin Pierce, the distin- 
guished mathematician, was a member of the 
class. He was born with a genius for mathematics, 
and went far beyond the college course in that 
direction. 

In taking out books from the college library, 
instead of selecting novels, poetry, history, biog- 
raphy or travels, as most of the students did, he 
carried away under his arm large quarto volumes 
of pure mathematics. 

It was observed when the class recited in conic 
sections or the calculus, that the tutor never put 
any question to Pierce, but having set him going, 
let him talk as long as he chose without interruption. 
The class shrewdly suspected that the tutor did 
this from fear lest the examiner might become the 
examined. 

The talents of another member of the class, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, did not become known to 
most of his classmates until near the end of the 
college course. 

Doctor Clarke, who passed many evenings with 
him, playing chess and enjoying his bright conver- 
sation, writes thus: “He said things then as witty 
as any that have since proceeded from his tongue 
and pen. One of his impromptus lingers in my 
memory. We were talking of metaphysics. 

“I'll tell you, James,’ said he, ‘what I think 
metaphysics is like. It is like a man splitting a 
log. When it is done he has two more to split!’ ” 

His classmates could foresee the future eminence 
of Benjamin R. Curtis, who became so prominent 
at the bar and on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. His papers, read aloud to 
the professor of philosophy, were so logical, and 
such exhaustive discussions, that it seemed 
impossible to improve on them. His mind worked 
with the accuracy of a machine. It did its work 
as accurately in those college papers as it’ did 
when he argued at the bar or delivered opinions 
from the bench. 
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YOUNG VANDALS. 


| about the same 





Along the borders of roadways, in Germany and | 


other European countries—in the rural districts 
on the village streets, and even in the street 
parterres of the larger towns—handsome fruit- 
trees are often found growing. They are well 
cared for, 
afford shade, but yield a very considerable revenue 
both to abutting land-owners and to village cor- 
porations. 

These street fruit-trees 
and men. 


are respected by boys 
soys do not think of taking the fruit 
from these trees any more than they do of taking 
any other property not their own; or, we may add, 
more than they think of trampling down the grass 
or plucking flowers—things which American boys 
do habitually. 

Though occasionally a boy may be caught steal- 


ing fruit in Europe, he is regarded as a thief and | 


4s nothing less than a thief. 

In 1859 an enumeration of all the trees standing 
in the streets of Salem, Massachusetts, was made. 
There were then about twenty-six hundred street 
trees standing, of which the most were elms and 
maples; and there were one hundred and ten 
cherry-trees. 

This year another examinatien of the Salem 
street trees was made, and it was found that the 
cherry-trees had totally disappeared. 

“The foraging of boys made them a nuisance,” 
the owners reported. The boys not only took all 
the fruit, but did it in such a way, breaking 
branches and causing uproar, that the owners of 
the trees cut them all down. 

Private orchards frequently have suffered from 
the same cause. Boys and young men have 
intruded, to help themselves to fruit, and rather 
than maintain a constant defensive warfare the 
owners have cut down their trees. 

Itisa bad commentar y on our institutions that in 
America, the freest of countries, the boys should 
be the most I: \wless, and should have least regard 
for the riehts of public and private property. 

The movement to increase the beauty of our 
Villages is ms king progress. One of the first things 
'o be done to make it successful is to teach boys 
and men that wantonly to break a twig, to steal a 


flowe 
OWer, or to disfigure a lawn, is an offence against 
the whole community. 
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DEEP INDEBTEDNESS. 


Haydon, the E nglish painter, was once made to 
realize 
meat and drin 
Perhaps he 
flame 


k ina forcible and amus ing manner. 
had felt that genius was a spiritual 
Pei anes on airs from heaven; he was to 
The : ad its foundations in beef and mutton. 
nba ge her called, Mr. Haydon reports, 
‘sent up into the painting-room, where 


the g 
artist found him in great admiration of his 
“Alexander. ” 


“Quite alive, 


80 


“y said he. 
‘tn am glad you nei 80,” replied Haydon. 
€, sir: but as I have often aaid to my sister, 


» | man of letters, was once the correspondent of the 


| where the population had begun to commit des. 


and not only beautify the streets and | 





his dependence upon the outer world of | 





you could not have painted that picture, sir, if you | 
had not eat my meat, sir.” 

“Very true.” 

“Ah, sir, I have a fancy for genus, 
Siddons, sir, has eat my meat, sir. 
such a woman for chops, sir! 
wonderful crayture!” 

“She was, indeed.” 

“Ah, sir, when she used to act that there 
character,—that there woman, sir, that murders a 
king between ’em!” 

“Oh, Lady Macbeth?” 

“Ah, sir, that’s it, Lady Macbeth. I used to get 
up with the butler behind her carriage when she 
acted, and as I used to see her looking quite wild, 
and all the people quite frightened: 

“*Ah, ha, my lady,’ says I, ‘if it wasn’t for my 
meat, though, you wouldn’t be able to do that.’”’ 

“Why, you seem to be a man of feeling,” 
interposed Haydon. 

“You see, sir, I’ve fed Mrs. Siddons, sir, John 
Kemble, sir, Madame Catalani, sir, Morland the 
painter, and—I beg pardon, sir—and you, sir. 
Madame Catalani, sir, was a wonderful woman 
for sweetbreads, but Mrs. Siddons, sir, she liked 
chops!”’ 


sir. Mrs. 
Never was 
Ah, sir, she wasa 


BALZAC AND BERTHET. 

Baizac, the great French novelist, once received 
a lesson in good manners from a younger and less 
distinguished associate. The hint came with good 
grace from the younger man, Elie Berthet, because 
it was deserved, and because Berthet himself was 
a person of courteous manners and gentle and 
amiable disposition. Berthet had written some 
romances which became so popular, and had so 
distinguished himself in journalistic work as to 
become an assistant editor of the Siéc/e. 


As the assistant of M. Desnoyers, the editor of 
the Siécle, he had been introduced to Balzac. But 
though Balzac had many interviews with M. 
Desnoyers, and was often in the office, he never 
paid the slightest attention to Berthet. He did not 
even speak or bow to the young novelist. 

One day Balzac took some copy to the Siécle 
office, and was greatly disturbed because M. 
Desnoyers, whom he wished to see, was out. 

Soon after he left the office he met Elie Berthet. 
He went up to the young man, and without touch- 
ing his hat or otherwise s saluting him, touched him 
on the arm with one finger, and said: 

“Ah! you tell Desnoye ers that I have left the copy 
at the oflice.” 

Without a second glance he turned away. 

Berthet delivered the message, and the editor 
replied, “I am not likely to forget it. He has sent 
me word by three persons already.’ | 

Three days later Balzac and Berthet met at | 

| 
| 
| 





lace. Berthet did not take off 
his hat. He touched Balzac on the arm with one 
finger, and said: 

“Ah! he says you have sent him word by three 
persons already.’ 

Then he walked on. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


A newspaper correspondent sometimes has to 
undergo, in this prosaic age of the world, personal 
perils not unlike those which, in former times, the 
military spy was constantly falling into. Under | 
such circumstances of peril he must have his wits 
about him. 


The late Laurence Oliphant, a journalist and 


London Times, which, in France, was a hated 


aper. 
He attended a revolutionary meeting at 


4yons, 


perate excesses. 

He knew French so well, and had so cleverly 
assumed the guise of a workingman, that he 
was not suspected; but suddenly a rumor was 
announced to the meeting that an emissary of the 
brutal London 7'imes was there. 

At once the mob was in an uproar, and loud cries 
resounded of “Cherchons-le! a la mort! a la 
riviére!” (Let us find him! kill him! to the river 
with him!) 

Oliphant jumped to his feet with a look of over- 
whelming indignation, shouting at the top of his 
voice, “Cherchons-le! Cherchons-ie! Moi, je le 
connais de vue!” (Let’s find him! I know him by 
sight!) 

Under cover of this zeal, and hunting every- 
where for the detested Englishman, he made his 
escape. 


CONCEITED. 


The Abbé Pradt, a rushlight of Napoleon’s time, 
was a most conceited man. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was always delighted to tell a story of meeting 
him in Paris, at a dinner given in honor of 
himself. The Abbé made a long oration, chiefly 
on the state of political affairs, and concluded 
with the words: “We owe the salvation of Europe 
to one man alone.” 


“Before he gave me time to blush,’ said the 
Duke, “he put his hand on his heart, and continued : 

“*To me!” 

When Napoleon was at Elba he read the Abbé 
Pradt’s Mémoires, and was vastly entertained i 
them. Indeed, he is said to have roared wit 
laughter; and ‘if the Abbé could so enliven the 
pining exile, he surely did not live in vain. It is 
stated in these memoirs that when Napoleon met 
the Abbé at an inn in Warsaw, after the French 
had retreated from Russia, the E mperor was much | 
impressed by his per: sonality. Indeed, he sat | 
down at a table and took notes of the Abbe’s | 
conversation. | 

“Now,” said Napoleon, on reading this, “always 
hear both sides. - | was then writing Maret to say: 

«Send that silly Pradt back to his diocese!” 





INLAND LAKES. 


It is not generally 
this country literally 


realized that there are in 
millions of lakes which are 


available for water-farming; in size all the way | 


from mere ponds to the great inland seas of fresh 
water. In Illinois alone there are tens of thousands 
of lakes, and hundreds of thousands more can be 
readily created. 

There are in Illinois many extinct lakes, which 
can easily be transformed into sheets of water by 


| tioner. 


| set, with instruction book and terms to agents, 





the simplest means. All the enormous “Lake 
Plain,” as it is known to geologists, comprising 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, north of the 
Ohio River, is dotted with countless sheets of 
water, conditions being favorable for creating 
many more by such inexpensive artifices as the 
di amming of streams. 

By damming at intervals, every creek and rivulet 
can be made to form artificial lakes. Even the 


vast arid region, the ‘Great Desert” of the West, 
| is specked all over with multitudes of extinct 
lakes which can be filled once more and made to 
teem with life, as they once did, 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” It is purely vegetable, 
and is excellent for both internal an and external use.[ Adv. 

ds 


“IT willnever buy.ac acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
MUSIC. | 


By Madame Emma Juch. 





I have been asked repeatedly to give my views 
on the best methods to be followed by young | 
singers, and have repeatedly declined, for the 
reason that I firmly believe that there are many | 
roads to success, provided one has the quality of 
voice necessary for that success. 

It is, in my opinion, as impossible for any person 
without the required quality of voice to become a 
great singer, as it is for a near-sighted person to | 
become a wonderful rifle-shot, or a lame man a | 
great pedestrian, a constitutionally weak person a 
great athlete, or a naturally vulgar person truly 
refined. 

If one is possessed of the quality of voice, one 
may by many methods strengthen, purify and | 
cultivate it to such an extent as to render it far | 
more sweet, delicate and effective; but I am not 
certain that any particular method pursued by | 
great teachers is absolutely necessary to success. | 

But of one thing I am sure, and that is that in 
order to become a great vocalist one must possess 
splendid bodily health, and be ambitious and 
industrious. 

In order that the voice shall be always in good | 
condition, one must rise early, take plenty of out- | 
door exercise and frequent cold baths; in fact, | 
one must practise diligently and persistently the 
most thorough course of physical training. 

"ong walks, in which a steady, easy stride must 
be maintained, the head thrown back and the 
mouth closed, and the breath taken in regularly 
through the nostrils, probably are more conducive 
to the strengthening and developing of the lungs 
than any other exercise. This may be followed 
by light dumb-bell or Indian-club exercises, which 
also have a tendency to expand the chest and | 
strengthen the muscles brought into play by the | 
use of the voice. 

Daily contact with the open air, whether it be 
bright and clear or damp and foggy, is absolutely | 
necessary to keep the throat and lungs in perfect 
condition. 

If the singer is situated so that she is unable to | 
take the above described exercise, she will find an | 
almost immediately perceptible falling off of the | 
strength and quality of the voice. 

There are many other things than the mere | 
strengthening of the voice, to be gained by this | 
regularly apportioned system of exercise. It | 
promotes the health, gives one an easy carriage, | 
and is productive of a grace of movement that | 
cannot be attained in any other way. 

Plenty of open-air exercise is more conducive to | 
grace and ease of manner than all the lessons in | 
deportment that could possibly be crowded into a | 
life-time. 

The air bath is quite as important as the water 
bath, and should be taken just as regularly and 
persistently, and to these should be added the sun 
bath. 

These three combined, accompanied by the 
necessary amount of exercise, are productive ofa 
cheerfulness of disposition and a clearness of 








health that these ensure, than to any other cause. 

I consider a cheerful and healthy mental condi- 
tion absolutely necessary to success; and this I 
manage to secure by a liberal indulgence in out-of- 


| door sports whenever opportunity permits. 


If I had an opportunity to hear the pupils of a 
female seminary or college sing, I should fully 
expect to find the voices of the tennis-playing girls 
far superior in strength and quality to those of the 
young ladies who seldom engage in health-giving 
exercise and pleasure. 

Angling and shooting are capital sports for those 
who have the physica! ability for them. I am 
sorry that our American girls so rarely engage in 
these splendid pastimes. I think they would do 
well to pattern after their English cousins in this 
respect. 

I advocate such sports and exercises because I 
believe them to be absolutely necessary to physi- 
cal health, and without that one is not likely to 
possess the amount of energy and ambition to 
succeed in any walk in life. 

Proficiency in the arts and sciences, music more 
particularly than any other, is only acquired by 
the most diligent attention. Work, work, practise, 
practise, if you would become great, and no matter 
how great you become, work and practise if you 
would retain your greatness. 

In the words of the old master to his pupil who 
had mastered successfully every stage of tuition 
until he had become so proficient that in his 
opinion there was nothing more to learn, “When 
you have nothing better to do, practise the scale.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN SKELETON POOL. 


Due north is the general direction of the Brazeau 
River, but it takes one very sharp turn to the west, 
and in the angle is “The Devil’s Elbow,” which is 
so much a terrorto raftsmen that none but the | 
boldest will hire for the Brazeau 
drive. 

Beneath the surges of its great 
eddy, Skeleton Pool, the bones of 
many drowned men are supposed 
to drift endlessly around; and he 
is a past master of river-craft 
who can boast truly of having 
safely run the Elbow twice or 
thrice. 

It is difficult to convey in words 
a picture of so complicated a 
phenomenon as the Elbow. Un- 
less the reader can be made to 
realize the configuration of the 
ground, the surge of the river 
against the precipice, the fury 
with which it turns to roar away 
on its western course, the im- 
pulse with which it hurls off the 
eddy toward Tower Island, and 
the remorselessness of that whirl- 
pool’s grasp and assault on such 
timber cribs as enter it, he will 
not quite understand Duncan 
Stewart’s adventure. 

Running out of a low-lying, 
timbered country, the Brazeau’s 
course is intercepted by the face 
of a plateau some three hundred 
feet higher. Into this bluff, which 
elsewhere descends less precip- 
itously, the torrent, by many 
ages of persistence, has cut such 
an angle as a huge carpenter’s 
square might fit. Three pines, 
bunched just at the apex of this 
angle, and conspicuous as the 
only trees on the upper level, 
swing their long arms out over the 





brain that enable one to pursue vocal and mental 
studies with a degree of pleasure in them and 


strength of purpose that almost invariably insure | Almost incessantly these long 


success. 
The exercise must be taken under the advice of 
a competent physician, for there is danger of over- 


doing the matter; and to overdo it would weaken | 


the student, and retard rather than promote vocal 
or mental culture. 

After proper attention has been given to physical 
exercise, the next important matter to be taken up 
is vocal exercise and training. This must be 
divided into regular hours, and resumed each day 
with the same regularity that one should observe 
in all other matters. 

The time to be devoted each day to vocal exercise 
should be determined by a competent master of 
vocal culture. The singer’s voice requires as 


much care and attention, to be at its best, as do | 


the digestive organs of the dyspeptic. It cannot 
be abused or neglected. 
Let any singer mark attentively the difference 


between the quality and strength of the voice when | 
it is exercised regularly and systematically and its | 


quality and strength when it is only occasionally 
used, and Iam positive that she will be surprised 
at the marked falling off or improvement of condi- 
tion, as the case may be. 


It is a well-established fact that proficiency in | 
the performance on any instrument can only be | 
attained by diligent and unremittent practice. | 


sheer cliff, there sliced straight 
down as a stick is by a hay-knife. 


|}arms seem to gesticulate in the 
| current of air rushing up out of 
| the chasm. 

Opposite this, some four hun- 
| dred feet distant, the face of 
Tower Island rises straight about 
| one hundred feet; and on every 
| side, but one, shoots up as sud- 
denly. It divides the Brazeau into rapids of 
nearly equal descent; but the north or Devil’s 
Elbow Channel has the “draw,” and takes most 
of the water. 

The trick of running a crib of logs safely through 
is to gain the south channel, which, unless the crib 
gets into the mild eddy at the foot of Tower Island, 
quickly hurries the timber into the calm reach a 
mile below. 
| 


Here high spring wagons wait, at a tavern kept 
by the Widow Black, to carry the raftsmen back 
to the head. 

Sometimes, at long intervals, a wagon laden with 
men rattles by without a cheery song. In such a 
| case, itis a fair inference that some gang, failing 
| to catch the south channel, and having missed the 
turn at the dreadful angle, are being whirled away 
dead down the river, or rolled among the vexed 
bones in the depths of Skeleton Pool. 

Not that the Elbow is certain death. Probably 
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pieces or plunged so deep that the men are swept “Shouldice, there’s no stopping them. The 
off. In this case they are wholly beyond rescue, | Elbow will have them as sure as fate.” 
and are drowned. | “We'll have to go with them,” said brave ol: 

Well-made cribs have been known to wheel, John. “I know the water. I’ve been over it fift, 
tossed like corks in the pool, for ten days before | times. Youtake the bow. We’ll get over all righ 
breaking up; but never, perhaps, except once, did | enough. Some of them aint too drunk to do the 
one of these sad derelicts carry a living man. | rowing. But for the humanity of it, I should fee} 

In the summer of 1868, at the beginning of my | a sight more like letting the brutes go than risk 
apprenticeship to a surveyor, | was sent up the our skins for ’em.” 

Brazeau. Duncan Stewart was my chief. Nevertheless, that was what we did. 

“A better fellow than Stewart never lived,” my | The run was a wild adventure, but we gained the 
master had said. “Years ago he was 
given to drink, but now he’s quite re- 
formed. He hasn’t touched a drop for 
two years.” 

“I’m giving him this job,” my master 
went on, “partly because he’ll do it well, 
partly because he’ll do it cheaply, and 
partly because I want to help a lame dog 
over a stile. 

‘But mind, you’re my apprentice, and 
while you give due obedience to Mr. 
Stewart, it’s your duty to let me know 
promptly if anything goes wrong. After 
all’s said, it is impossible to place perfect conti- | south channel, left the Elbow shrieking far behind, 
dence in a man who was long lost in drink.” {and reached the Widow Black’s at one o’clock in 

I liked Stewart from the start. He was kind | the morning. 
and friendly; he took pains to teach me, and often When we awoke the sun was well up. Most of 
entrusted me with the transit, taking the chain | our men were lying about the sheds ina state of 
himself. | deep intoxication. Stewart was nowhere to be seen. 

“I mean to make a surveyor of you before this | “He went up with the first gang at daylight,” 
job’s done,” he would say. | said the widow. ‘He’s run the south channel 

Everything went well until we camped at the | once already, and now he’s back wild to run the 
Widow Black’s. Next morning we were driven | Elbow. Last I heerd, he was offering twenty 





| up to “the head.” Some of the men, though they | dollars to any gang that ’ud try it, an’ the boys 


were not drunk, had obtained whiskey at the | was laughin’ at him. Oh, he’s far gone with his 
tavern. Stewart seemed out of sorts. No doubt he | liquor.” 
was tortured by the smell of and craving for liquor.| “Give me some: breakfast, quick,” said 1. “11) 

That afternoon, after starting the new line, follow him. And look you, woman, if you give 
Stewart left me to run it, saying that he would see | our men another drop, there’ll be trouble for you. 
the camp put in shape for the long stay which we | You can depend on that.” 
had to make there. When I came back at night he I knew she had no license to sell liquor. 
was sleeping. He slept while I took supper; and “Bah!” she cried, snapping her fingers in my 
when I turned in beside him he made no stir. | face. “I don’t fear you, not a bit. The boys 
would take care of you, or any one else, 
that interfered with my business. But 
there’s no more drink for that crowd. 
T’ll tell you that to please you. Not a 
cent of money has one of them left.” 

While I hastily ate my pork and beans, 
I heard the noise of men coming up to 
the wagons. Stewart was not among 
them. 

“We left him layin’ on the raft,” mum- 
bled the gigantic foreman, Tom Benson. 
“None of the boys would fetch him this 
trip. He swears he’ll go over the Elbow 
if he has to swim for it. But the cook’'ll 
watch him.” 

I leaped into a wagon, and went up to 
the head of the rapids. Shouldice went 
with us, but he was too old to render 
much service. 

When we reached the raft, there stood 
the men who had preceded us, bunched 
together and gazing down the river. 

Far away, and drifting into the Elbow 
channel, went a crib with one man upon 
it, who danced and waved his hat, then 
stood looking ahead into the fearful 
angle, then flung up his arms and leaped 
to and fro as if in delirium. 

“It’s Mr. Stewart!” said the cook. 
“When I wasn’t thinking of him he 
sneaked down to the lower cribs, knocked 
away the bands, and was off!” 

“You've seen the last of him,” said 
Tom Benson, now thoroughly soberei, 
“unless the timber goes through all right. 
Even then he’ll surely be swept off. But 
there’s a rope on that crib. Maybe he'll 
know enough to hang on.” 

“PIL go down with you, Tom. We 
must save him, somehow,” said I. Ina 
few moments our men were rowing hari 
to pull out of “the Devil’s draw,” as 
Tom called it. 

“Look, Ned! Not you, boys! Pull— 
pull for your lives! Let into it. But 
you, Ned—look!” 

At that moment we could see Stewart's 
crib slanting up like a roof, and appar- 
ently just at the angle. He was on his 
knees, clutching something. 

“It’s the rope he’s got!”” said Tom. 

The men were whispering, and I thought them | Then his crib began to swing round. Next 
“up to something,” but my fatigue was greater | moment the cliff of Tower Island hid man and 
than my curiosity, and, in spite of the mosquitoes, I timber. 
was soon sound asleep. | “If we don’t see him pass down ahead of us, 
we'll haul over into the eddy at the foot of the 
| island,” said Benson, as we passed into the south 
| channel. 
| That is what we did. Soon we landed and began 
the ascent of the Tower, for it was impossible to 
| see into Skeleton Pool from the low rocks at the 
“Drunk as fools! The surveyor, too.” | island’s foot. 

“Mr. Stewart? Impossible!” | “But it’s too late, 1 fear,” said Tom. ‘‘He’s gone 
“Yes, Mr. Stewart himself. Burns and Fletcher | long ago, and we can’t save the timber. But, 
| 
| 


Skeleton Pool. 


“Ned! Mr. Ned! wake up! rouse, rouse, there’s | 
trouble breeding!” 

I sat up to find old John Shouldice shaking me. 

‘What’s up, John?” 

“They’re all drunk except me.” 

“Drunk?” 


put six bottles into their packs this morning. The | anyhow, let us see it flying round!” 
surveyor had some. Nowit’s all gone, and they’re When we stood above the pool, there was the 
wild for more.” crib almost beneath our feet, racing up the eddy. 
“Well, they can’t get any; that’s one good thing.” | From below, had there been standing room, We 
“They’re going back to the widow’s.” might have reached it with a pike-pole. 
“But they can’t in the state they’re in. ‘It’s five But a hundred men with pike-poles could not 
miles after they cross.” | have held it fora moment. The forces of the pool 





This is probably more applicable to the voice than five cribs out of six get safely through, or lose 


to anything else. 


I do not believe in the system of muffling-up that | the result of sudden changes in the river’s action, 
is practised by nearly all foreign singers who visit | though raftsmen insist that all depends on the 


this country. They pass their lives in heated judgment, strength and nerve of a crew. 
apartments, carefully excluding every draught of | 


to sing. 
My physicians advise the frequent bathing of | 
the throat and chest with cold water as the best | 


take to the sweeps at the rear. 


few years, with the best results. 


severe winter, and fully believe that this is due | raving edge of the whirlpool. 


| but one or two men. I believe this to be oftenest 


For this run each crib carries four men and eight 
fresh air for fear they may take cold and be unable | sweeps—four at each end. If carried into the 
Elbow channel, all hands, when near the angle, 


Just as the crib’s front seems likely to crash 
preventive of colds, and I have pursued this plan | against the precipice the stern begins to wheel 
while travelling about the country for the past | down, and the men assist this action of the 
current. If they miss here, and are borne side- 

I have never been unable to take part in an | wise away instead of stern down, the crib does 
opera or concert on account of a cold, even in the | not get close enough ashore, and the thrust from 
Northern part of this country during the most | the preeipice commonly carries them into the 


“They’re going to run down in the bateau.” 


Elbow will get every man of them!” 


knows the river well; but he’s too drunk.” 


Stewart staggering among them. 


was saying. 
“What does this mean?” I asked. 


“It’s all ri’,” said Stewart; “you go back to bed.” 
“Better go yourself,” I said, “and the: rest of | 
you. Come, I’m not going to stand any nonsense.” | Up the Skeleton Pool flew the crib, till so ne! 
’ | the mighty shoulder of the downward torrent that 


| whiskey, 80 we are. Come on, boys!” 


more to my physica) and yoral exercise, the Nherai; There the crib ysually is wrenched Instantly to} They staggered down to the big red boat. 


“What?” I started to my feet. “The Devil’s 


Hurrying out, I found the ten men grouped, with 


| 
“Not if they catch the south channel. i He was even safe for the time. Sobered by the 
| 
“Yes, sir, [can run ye over all right, sir,” Burns | 


“We're takin’ our orders from the surveyor,’ 
said Burns, “an’ I’d be pleased to know who set | we expected it to overwhelm Stewart. 
you over us. Hi! We’re going where there’s 


| carried it away with incredible speed, and flung tt 
about like a chip. But Stewart was there, and 
alive. 


wetting and the horror, he had contrived to take 
several turns around a loading stick with the half- 
inch rope he found aboard. These turns lay 
spirally along the stick and formed loose bands. 
Through one of these he had thrust his legs UP to 
the thighs, through another he had pushed his head 
and shoulders. : 
Lying face down, he clutched the loading stick. 





At the plunge a roller broke over him. He was 
| whirled out toward the Elbow, then swiftly dow” 


} and around the dreadful oval again, hurry ln3 ad 
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close to the sheer wall below our feet that Benson 
dropped a pebble beyond the crib as it passed. 

Sometimes the crib was carried into the centre 
of the pool, where it floated with little tossing, 
slowly turning in a small round for many minutes. 
Then the outer forces called for another struggle 
to tear asunder the crib, and drew it out and threw 
themselves upon it, and offered it to the demons 
of the angle, and hurled and oscillated it again. 

“It’s terrible with him so close, and we can’t help 
him any more than if we were babies,” said 
Benson. 

“If we could only make him see us!”’ I suggested. 

“What good? He’d feel all the worse. You see 
he’s got to die. If he saw us he’d have hope, and 
that would keep the life in him longer, and he’d 
suffer more in the end.” 

“No! He’d feel helped; he’d die easier if he 
knew we were by him,” I insisted. 

Benson threw a small stone at the crib. Then 
we threw handfuls. But a wind came up out of 
the chasm, and a gale went with its waters, and 
our efforts were vain. 

If any pebble struck Stewart he made no sign. 

Benson climbed a pine, and cut off a large 
branch with his knife. “This is the thing,” said 
he, and waited. 

When the crib, racing upward, was within thirty 
feet of our cliff, he dropped the branch. It wavered 
down with the sway of a parachute, then turned 
over and over with the up current, and fell far 
behind the timber. 








But we dropped branch after branch, and at last 
one was blown by the wind so that it fell lightly 
upon Stewart himself. 

He turned on his side and looked up; but he did 
not see us until the crib was running down the 
outer current. 

Then he kicked himself nearly free, sat up, and 
waved his hand. 

Just then a roller struck the crib, rushed straight 
at him, and threw his body off the loading stick. 

But his feet were still held by the rope. He 
recovered his position, passed the band again over 
his shoulders, and turned his head curiously from 
side to side as he flew round, gazing at his 
tumultuous prison. 

“I’ve got it. We'll save him!” cried big Tom. 
“Stay here, till I get back, Ned.” 

He was off without another word. 

Two hours passed before he returned with a 
“bunch” of men, and all that time I silently 
watched Stewart. The crib had begun to sag, I 
thought, when on the crests of the steeper rollers. 

“Iv ll break up soon,” said Tom, the moment he 
returned. “Now boys, down with that tree—put 
in your best strokes. Fell it straight out.” 

Four axemen attacked a huge white pine, some 
seventy feet inland, while the others cut away the 
underbrush and small trees for its fall. The top, 
when it crashed down, projected forty feet beyond 
the cliff, and the branches that broke away fell in 
a green shower about Stewart’s crib. 

In ten minutes, big Tom, lying out on the tree 
like a sailor, cut away such branches as would 
interfere with the rope, and passed a cable over 
the outermost crotch that was sufliciently strong. 

When the rope began to descend of its own 
weight, he crawled back to us. 

“We can do no more,” said he, shaking as with 
anague. “Now we'll see if the surveyor can save 
himself!” 

When Stewart passed under the rope for the 
first time, he sat up and raised his hand, but could 
not touch the noose. Then he made the surveyor’s 
signal of “down.” 

We lowered till the noose touched the water and 
was snatched along by the fierce stream. Then 
we drew it up till it seemed to hang about five feet 
above the sluice-like stream. 

The second time Stewart came under us, he stood 
up stoopingly, braced himself, held to his rope by 
one hand, and prepared to run his free arm and 
his head into the noose. 

The rope suddenly swung out beyond his reach. 
We staggered and shook, tumbling backward from 
the edge and against one another, uttering mean- 
ingless cries, with the shock and reaction of that 
disappointment. 

“If that happens again, some of us may fall 
over,” said Tom. Taking a new hitch with the 
rope, he brought us the shore end to hold on by. 

The crib was now very plainly sagging as it rose 
and fell. 

Once more Stewart rose, and tried to put his arm 
through the noose. The rope struck him on the 
head; he lost his grasp of his own rope and fell 
down, but saved himself, and crawled back to his 
bands in time to get within them before passing 
into the breakers. 

But at the shoulder of the rapids the crib began 
to break up. One side-stick whirled loose, then 
another. Both were thrust up from the pool’s 
outer edge soon afterward. They shot half out of 
water before falling. 

The fourth attempt was long delayed, for the 
crib moved into the middle of the pool and whirled 
gently around the inner circle. There Stewart 
loosed himself, stood up, looked at us fora moment, 
gazed round the shrieking waters, waved his hand 
toward the now descending sun, looked up to us 
again, raised his arms above his head and dropped 
them to his side with a strange gesture of utter 
despair. 

“It’s a sign!” cried Tom. 
help! 1 must save him! 
grab him!” 


“He’s praying for 
soys, I'll go down and 


Just then the crib began to run again. It was 
Moving down stream, and would be under the 
rope again within two minutes. 

We were sure this would be Stewart’s last chance, 
for the crib could never hold together through 
another plunge into the rapid’s shoulder. 

“Come back. You've no time to go down!” I 
eried to Benson. 


But he had swung himself off already, and now 


hurried down the rope, hand over hand. 

We leaned over with horror. If Benson should 
succeed in grasping him, could he hold on while 
Wwe hauled both men up? And could we lift both 
up and back into safety, after raising them to the 
Crotch of the pine? It was impossible. 


What madness had possessed the foreman! ‘To 


save himself he would have to drop Stewart from 
the tree after grasping him. 

Benson was now within the noose. 
had we eyes for Stewart and the crib. 

We looked; the crib was not where we expected | 


Only then 


to see it. We looked over the whole surface of 
Skeleton Pool. Neither the crib nor Stewart could | 
be seen. 


Tom dangled down there alone. With the oscil 
lation of the current, its higher billows dragged 
at his legs. 

The men began to haul Benson up. We might 
save him, anyway. | 
I looked down into his upturned face. It was 
positively gleeful! Holding to the turning rope 
by one hand, he pointed with the outstretched 
forefinger of the other, as his face turned down 

stream. 

I followed the direction. There was Stewart’s 
crib, a quarter of a mile down the rapid. It had 
been quietly let go by the eddy, and we knew the 
surveyor would be saved at the widow’s place. 

Benson easily lifted himself into the tree and 
came ashore. No one could ever persuade him 
that Stewart’s sign or prayer for help had not been 
miraculously answered, though old John Shouldice 
declared that cribs had once or twice before gone 
out of the rapids in the same way. 

Stewart was taken ashore at the tavern, in a 
fainting condition. He did not throw away the 
chance afforded him. Solemnly he vowed, when 
he had recovered from the delirium in which his 
fearful adventure and exposure left him, that he 
would never touch liquor again. 

1 have known him years now, and know how | 
much it has cost him to keep his vow. Wherever 
he went he ran the risk of seeing 
whenever he saw it or smelled it, 
awoke. 

But at the same time the remembrance of the 
Elbow also awoke; and though the constant temp- 
tation to drink might well have broken the resolu- 
tion of a stronger man, he had undergone an 
experience the lasting memory of whose terrors 
he could call to his aid with good effect. 


E. W. THOMSON. 








~~ +> — 
For the Companion. 
THE GRAND CANON. 


I had read several interesting accounts of visits 
to the Grand Canon of the Colorado River in 


| feet. 


descent. 
|o’clock and forty minutes; and bade good-by to | 
|my driver, requesting that if I should not return 
| by the afternoon of the next day he should come | the Colorado. 









| feet; the distance from the rim to a cabin on the | straw-stacks. Only one objection presented itself 
| trail, three miles; vertical depth to the cabin, |—the part of my costume that was missing is the 
| four thousand feet; length of longest rope, fifty | one usually most relied upon on such occasions. 
| Nevertheless, | conformed to the inevitable, and 


With neither coat nor waistcoat, carrying only | slid down without serious injury. Only one who 
my journal and my lunch, I was ready for the | has experienced it can realize the excitement of 


I noted the time, which was just seven 


down to seek me. | 


on his feet. 


The trail is so steep that one can scarcely keep | 
I walked, ran, slid and rolled down 


the three miles to the cabin in just an hour and 
two minutes. 


esting. 
ledge or bench of rock, perhaps a thousand feet 


Looking down, one would see a prominent 


below, from which would rise a magnificent butte. 





descent into the chasm. 
to have this experience. 

At Flagstaff, Arizona, I procured a two-horse 
team in an easy buckboard, a driver, and provisions 
for six days. As we drove around the base of the 
San Francisco mountains, I felt an almost irresis- 
tible desire to climb the highest peak of these; but 
I postponed this attempt until my return. 

Two days of uneventful but not uninteresting 
driving brought us to the rim of the caiion. 

I had spent the summer amid the magnificent 
scenery of New Mexico. I had lived two months 
under the brow of Ta-ai-yal-lo-ne, that majestic 
mesa in front of Zui, which rises with almost 


I was filled with a desire 


the plain; I had climbed to the summit of those 
old landmarks, the Zuii Buttes; I had crossed the 
Wingate Mountains, and seen those gigantic and 
unimpeachable evidences of erosion in the valley 
of the Rio Puerco; and, above all, I had visited 


Arizona, only three hundred feet wide, with its 
walls of vertical red sandstone nine hundred feet 
high, and so crooked that I could not see up the 
canon the distance of its own width. 

These I had seen and described in my journal. 
But to describe what I saw on the rim of the 
Grand Cajion is not within my power. As I sat 
looking at the scene, the only record I could make 
grand things I have seen this summer.” There 
there was Cajon de Chelly; it seemed that every- 
thing had its counterpart in that grand and awful 
chasm. 

I was told that to make possible a descent to the 
river, the services of a guide would be necessary; 
but, deeming the price which the local guides 
asked beyond my means, I resolved to go alone. 

I asked Mr. John Hance, who lives in a cabin 
near the rim of the canon: 

“How far is it from the rim to the river?” 

“Seven miles,” he answered. 

‘Has any white man besides yourself ever gone 
down there alone?” 

“Yes, one or two. 
reach the river.” 

“How long a time is required to go down and 
back?” 

“I can do it in one day, but it is a hard climb, 
and most persons take two or three days for it.” 

“Has any one ever gone down and back in one 
day without a guide?” 

“No, not that I know of.” 

“Are there any ropes or rope ladders to de- 
scend ?”’ 

“Yes, five or six.” 

“Are they sound?” 

“I don’t know. A man and his wife broke one 
last week.” 

I assured him that I was going down and back 
the same day; and in spite of his warning that I 
could not do it, I set out early next morning, taking 
with me a little boiled ham, a loaf of bread, and a 
small can of grape-butter, all deposited in a small 
muslin bag. My driver accompanied me to the 
rim of the caion. 

On the way we stopped at the Hance cabin, and 
I paid the regular toll for the use of the trail— 
fifty cents. 

As I stood on the rim of the canon, ready to 
begin the descent, I must confess that I felt a little 
uncertain of the wisdom of my course, but I had 


Many start, but few- ever 





no notion of turning back. 

Mr. Hance told me that the distance from the 
| rim of the cafion to the river was seven miles; the 
| yartieg) depth more than six thousand six bundred 





Arizona, but none describing the experience of a | 


the unique little Canon de Chelly in northeastern | 


was Ta-ai-yal-lo-ne, there were the Zuni Buttes, | 


vertical walls more than one thousand feet above | 


cool water, which was very refreshing. 
divided my lunch, leaving some for my return. | 
| After half an hour’s rest I pushed on. 


A quarter of an hour’s travel would bring him to a 
level with this base; and in the next quarter of an 
hour he would see it rise a thousand feet above his 
head. 


That I found an exceedingly interesting thing to 


do; to pick out prominent points, both at a level 
with me and far below, and then stop occasionally 
and see how we had changed position. 
think that is about the only way one can gain an | 
idea, inadequate though it be, of the great descent 


In fact, I 


he is making. 
At the cabin I found a beautiful stream of clear, 
Here I 


The canon here, which is merely a side canon 
leading down to the river, was perhaps five 


liquor, and hundred feet wide, with walls nearly vertical, a 
his craving | thousand feet high. On every hand the scenery 


was indescribably grand. The canon was narrow- 
ing, the walls were getting higher; the whole scene 
was becoming more impressive and majestic. 

The indications of the trail were growing exceed- 
ingly faint. I had gone perhaps three miles from 
the cabin. 


| danger in such a descent. 


Only one short rope remained for me, and almost 


leaping with joy, | found myself on the bank of 


rapids 
granite 
from the water’s edge. 


The river was an angry, muddy torrent, with 
at short intervals, flowing between rugged 

walis that rose almost perpendicularly 
It seemed impossible to 


pass more than one hundred feet up or down the 
The scenery all the way was exceedingly inter- | stream; and as I sat in the shadow of a mighty 


boulder, and enjoyed my battered lunch, I thought 


of Major Powell and his party, who passed through 


| problem presented itself. 
| all dry, and I wished to keep it so; for, if I should 
| not attempt to go beyond the cabin that night, | 
| did not wish to sleep in wet clothing; and if | 
should attempt to climb the trail, wet clothing 
would be an additional burden. 


here in 1869. 
bers of the expedition had been lost, but that any 
should have escaped. 


My wonder was, not that two mem- 


Having looked upon the scene until it became 


deeply impressed upon my memory, I gathered a 
few pebbles to carry with me, and started on my 
return. 
passed; such places being on the whole more easy 
| of ascent than of descent. 


The sliding place or “shoot” was soon 


When I reached the base of the high falls a 
My clothing was now 


In a few moments a plan suggested itself. I had 


brought with me from the river the little muslin 
| bag in which I had carried my lunch. 
jall my clothing, even to shoes and stockings, | 
thrust everything, except my belt, into the bag. 
| Fastening the belt to the bag, | buckled it around 
|} my neck. 
| falls, with my face turned upwards, so that my 
nose should serve as a water-shed, the bag hanging 
The canon had narrowed to about | under my head, I ascended the rope and reached 


Removing 


Then stepping into the midst of the 


twenty-five feet, with its walls sloping at an angle | the top with my clothing only slightly wet. 


of over eighty degrees. 

{ had descended through the sandstone and 
shale, and was already several hundred feet into 
the granite, when I came to the first rope ladder. 
I was glad to see it, for it assured me that I was 
on the right trail, although it brought visibly 
before my mind the fact that the dangerous part 
of my journey had yet to be accomplished. 

The ladder was about ten feet long. I tested its 
fastenings, and easily descended. 

A few steps beyond, a single rope hung overa 
ledge of vertical rock fifteen feet high. As I had 
no means of examining the fastening, | hesitated 


for a moment, for I knew the hardest strain would | 

come upon the rope just as I should round the top | 
| of the ledge and be farthest from the rock below. | 
| IT ascended safely, and then soon had to descend a 

gentle slope, clinging to a rope about forty feet | 


long. 
When I had gone about one hundred feet, the 


canon had narrowed in one place to a width of | 


about five feet, and at the bottom was a pool of 


water about eighteen inches deep. The walls were | 


so smooth and round that it was impossible to pass 
the pool without getting wet. Removing shoes 
and stockings, I got over nicely, and, as I expected 


| to meet even a worse case in a moment or two, I 


in my journal was, “I see at one glance all the | 


proceeded with bare feet on the smooth granite. 
Turning a sharp angle in the cafon I had 
scarcely gone forty feet when I heard the roar of 
a heavy fall of water, and found myself hemmed 
in on both sides by steep walls, with a waterfall 
about fifteen feet high in front of me. On the 
level of the rock below the falls I saw a bunch of 


rope lying against the wall of the caiion, as if it | just twenty minutes past six. 


had been washed there. 

I at once supposed that I had reached the end of 
my journey, and that the rope which I saw had at 
one time been used to get over the falls, but was 


| 


there would require at least three hours. 


The things I had hidden I found all right; and 


| as I stopped for a little rest 1 wrote up my journal. 


I reached the cabin at four o’clock. 1 called to 
mind that I had been told that the ascent from 
At that 
time of the year it is dark at half-past seven; so I 


concluded that if I started | must climb the whole 
distance in the time mentioned. 
go on, and not to look at my watch until I had 


I determined to 


reached the top. 

The distance is three miles; the elevation is said 
to be four thousand feet; and it was just half-past 
four when I started. 

In the first mile | do not think I ascended more 
than five hundred feet. That was covered with 
ease, and then I pressed on to the steeper pait. 
After climbing hard for a while I sat down to rert. 

As I sat there, I remember looking up at some 
turret-like projections of rock on the rim, several 
thousand feet above me, and saying: 

“Well, I guess about four such pulls as this will 
bring me out.” 

I struggled on. Each interval between my rests 
was growing shorter, both as to space and time. 
The number of rests was nearer forty-four than 
four; and by the time I had reached the top I was 
so completely worn out that a pull of a few yards 
was enough to bring me toa halt. 

A dark shower which was raging on the rim 
had deceived me somewhat as to the hour; | 
supposed that it was later than it really was. As 
I threw myself on the ground under a pinion tree 
on the rim, my heart beating at the highest speed, 
and my flesh aglow, I looked at my watch. It was 
I had come from 
the cabin to the rim in just one hour and fifty 
minutes. 

As I dragged myself to the door of Mr. Hance’s 
cabin, the old man met me. He was unwilling, at 


now out of reach. Nevertheless, 1 decided to see | first, to believe that 1 had reached the river. | 


what I 
place. 


could do toward climbing around 


the | told him of my experience on the ropes, and he 


was convinced. It is unnecessiury to mention that 


The granite was very smooth; and being bare. | I slept well that night. 


foot, I found climbing rather a simple matter. I 


The next forenoon I spent along the rim of the 


was getting along nicely and congratulating myself | canon, contemplating its grand and ever-changing 
that I had got safely around the falls, when, to my | scenery. 


horror, upon turning my head to the left, | saw 
below what-at first appeared to be a descent with- 
out bottom. 


I have mentioned that | was very desirous of 
climbing the San Francisco peaks. On our return 
to Flagstaff we reached the base of the peaks at 


Climbing to the edge of the precipice and looking | two o’clock in the afternoon, and, leaving my 


waterfall of which I had heard Mr. Hance speak, 


| down, I concluded that this must be the great | driver with his team, I began the ascent. 


The elevation of the plateau from which the 


and that the rope I had noticed from the precipice | peaks rise is nearly eight thousand feet, and the 
now behind me had not fallen down from that, but | elevation of the higher peak, the one I ascended, 


was intended for this next descent. 


is nearly thirteen thousand feet. A hard but 


Making sure that the end of the rope was well | persistent climb brought me to the summit. 


fastened, I cast it over the falls. 
in the midst of a cascade of water four feet wide 
and six inches deep. 
strong, and I determined to try it. 

The height was said to be fifty feet, but I think 
it was notso much. As I did not wish to have my 
watch and my journal ruined, | hid those articles 
with my trousers. As I was concealing them, it 
occurred to me that no one was within at least six 
miles. As Ihave thought of it since, I have won- 
dered if we have not become so accustomed to 
hide anything thus left that we might be said to do 
it almost instinctively. 

Below the falls there was a spot about ten feet 
square, perfectly dry. Down upon this I tossed 
shoes, stockings, shirt and lunch. My underwear 


It hung straight | 


The rope appeared to be | 


| 


| 
| 


} 


1 retained, to protect myself in some measure | 


against the rocky wall. The descent through the 
falls was pleasant enough, the water having about 
the right temperature to produce an exhilarating 
reaction without chilling; and as | passed down 
the rope I was delighted as well as surprised to 
find the wall covered near its base with beautiful 
moss and maiden-hair ferns. 

Removing my wet apparel, I put on what dry 
clothing I had, and went on. I had gone about 
two hundred feet when I came to a place that 
troubled me. It was a slope, somewhat steep, but 
quite smooth, and no rope was in sight. 

Examining the place carefully, I decided that 
the best means of descent was the one I had used 





years ago on my grandfather's farm in descending 





As I ascended it was interesting to note the 
difference between the timber zones through 
which I was passing. After the last shrub and 
lichen were passed, the journey was upon pure 
lava; and on the north side of the peak the trail 
was covered with snow, although it was the second 
day of September. 

The day was beautifully clear. 
hung on the horizon. 
Arizona, 


Not a cloud 
The air was pure, even for 
frequent showers during the last 
month had removed all the dust. I was on the 
summit of the highest peak in Arizona, and before 
me lay the most extensive view I had ever looked 
upon. 

To the north the Grand Cajon, sixty miles dis 
tant, the scene of my labors two days before, was 
clearly traceable, the river flowing south through 


for 


Marble Caiion, and then turning west through the 


Grand Canon proper. The course of the Little 
Colorado, emptying into the Colorado at the elbow, 
so to speak, was clearly seen for forty miles 
towards the northeast. Far in the distant east 
were the Moqui Buttes. To the southwest was 
Bill Williams Mountain, and directly west was 
Kendrick’s Peak. 

To the west and south of my position, looking 
like a mighty oasis in a still mightier desert, was 
the great pinon forest, stretching north and south 
for ninety miles. It was a bird’s-eye view I shall 


never forget; and as 1 descended the peak I felt I 
had seen nature’s grandest scenery. 


J. G, OWENS, 
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HOW PLANTS CLIMB. 


Do all vines twine around their supports in the same 
direction ? 


How do some vines climb smooth walls ? 
Find a plant climbing by its leaves. 
How does a grape-vine or woodbine cling to a support ? 

Notice the hooks at the ends of tendrils. 

What vines have small, tendril-like branches ? 





For the Companion. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


Not with the eagle’s flight, who sees below him 

A village gleam, a pine grove sleep in sand, 

A blue lake smile, a river’s liquid poem 

Run its slim thread-light through the prose of land. 


Nor where the sailor steers by southern islands, 
Sighting some distant Thulé of the sea 
Through deserts of alternate sound and silence, 
And wilds of wonder, let my roaming be. 


I would walk humbly where no glass between us 
Must show me Nature’s countenance, and come 
In days whose evening star is always Venus 

To sport with dew-drops, like a bee, at home. 


’Tis Eden everywhere to hearts that listen 

And watch the life of woods and meadows grow ; 

Each tiniest blade Love’s holiest kisses christen, 

And Beauty asks not where to bud and blow. 

There is no music for the joy of thinking 

Like Flora’s hymn in smiles and odors played, 

No mood like that when sense and soul are drinking 

The red and yellow honey that God made. 

The blooming wilds His gardens are ; some cheering 

Earth’s ugliest waste has felt that flowers bequeath, 

And all the winds o’er summer hills careering 

Sound softer for the sweetness that they breathe. 

Down lonely glens, in beds unshaped, unspaded, 

The snowdrop letters of Joy’s earliest word 

Whiten the sod, and pink stars shine, fern-shaded, 

Where old creation’s curse was never heard. 

Peace, Freedom, Purity her blossomed sample 

Guards each in fields and forests evermore, 

And the lost glories of the world’s green temple 

Show still some flakes of splendor on its floor. 

These are my school-books, and I study in them 

A voice, a bliss of strange forgotten days 

That brings me near the Love that could begin them, 

And makes each petalled sweet a song of praise. 
THERON BRowy. 


———~+or—__——__- 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


Louise Parr, a young girl of sixteen, offered to 
take a class in the mission-school, and was given 
seven ragged, unkempt boys of ten or twelve 
years of age. She began eagerly to teach them 
to spell, and continued to do this for two or three 


JULY 30, 1891. 





THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





which shall give shade and comfort to men for 


| centuries.” 


Louise made no answer to the doctor’s parables, 
but when she reached her home she held out her 
hand, saying: 

“I suppose all teachers sometimes get dis- | 
couraged. I will try again.” 





——__—_+or- -— ——_- | 


DAKOTA DANCES AND FEASTS. | 
The Dakota Indian, in the days when tribal | 
organization prevailed and white supremacy was 
yet a thing of the future, began all his notable 
enterprises with dancing or feasting. He danced 
before going on the war-path. If victorious, he 
danced for joy on his return. If defeated, he 
danced in propitiation of the angry deities. He 
danced to make the grass grow, as well as to get | 
rid of an objectionable wife. He danced when 
receiving into the blood brotherhood of his secret 
order a fellow-member of the tribe. He feasted 
and danced in homage to the sun and moon, and 
when his larder was full and his “heart was good” 
he called in his friends and neighbors to share 
with him his prosperity and happiness. 


Preliminary to a hostile expedition, the whole 
tribe to which the braves destined for the foray 
belonged, partook of a sacred feast styled Makao- 
wakiya. Numerous mystic ceremonies were prac- 
tised, and the warriors carried blankets filled with 
pulverized earth into the great teepee of the chief 
medicine man. 

Of this earth were built little hills, similar in 
shape to those formed by gophers, and over them 
incantations were performed. 

The observances connected with this feast being 
at an end, the young men who were to face the 
enemy for the first time retired and took part in 
the armor banquet, termed by them Wotawewo- | 
hanpi. | 

Gathered about a great fire, they ate raw flesh, | 
and besought the god of war, in shrill accents, to 
make them valiant and to deliver the foes of the | 
tribe into their hands. 

“Give us brave hearts, O Wakantanka,” they 
cried, “and if we must fall, let it be like good men 
and true. But rather, O father of battles, let 
victory crown our efforts. Then shall the Crows 
fly to the hills, yea, even to the mountains, and 
with faces painted black, bewail the oy they met 
the sons of the Dakota. But to us shall be the 
greeting of the conqueror. The maidens of the | 
tribe shall hail us, bind up our wounds and bring | 
us food. | 

“The sun shall smile on us by day, and the moon | 
make light our path by night. The wise men and 
the warriors of renown shall call us brothers, and | 
with the horses of the enemy shall we purchase 
wives to guard our teepees and rear our sons. | 
Hear, oh hear us, Wakantanka, fierce and mighty 
one.” 

If the invasion proved successful, and scalps | 
were taken, the home-coming was celebrated with | 
the lwakacipi, or scalp-dance. | 

In this a circle was formed, one-half composed | 
of braves who appeared with their bodies painted, 
and wearing on their heads magnificent war- 
bonnets of feathers. In their hands they held 
drums and rattles. | 

The other half of the circle consisted of young | 
women carrying the scalps stretched on hoops. | 
To the beating of the tom-tom and the monotonous | 








Sabbaths. After studying the alphabet she would 
read to them a chapter of the Bible and try to 
explain it. But one Sunday Doctor Storrs, the 
old pastor, saw that the boys were whispering 
and scuffling, while Louise sat indifferent, silent 
and despondent. As she walked home he joined 
her. 

‘What was the matter ?’’ he asked. 

“They know nothing. 1 know little more. 
When I thought of the months, possibly the 
vears, it would take to teach them to read the 
Bible, and of all the doctrines and wisdom and 
divine meaning in it which I do not understand, 
I concluded to give it up. It is of no use to try! 
It is the learned doctors and great saints who 
must help the world. Iam nothing but a stupid, 
weak child.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the old minister, thoughtfully, 
“God has put a great store of truth here in the 
world to feed our souls; in the Bible, in nature, 
in the thoughts and lives of men. 

“Suppose,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘that you should 
see piled up here on the field all the bread and 
meat which you will eat in the course of your 
life. It would appall you. You would turn from 
it in horror. But you gladly receive it, a mouthful 
at a time, and it gives strength and nourishment 
to your blood and brain. 

**Your soul will be fed by God in the same way. 
You are weak and feel your need of greater 
knowledge. He does not expect you to become as 
wise and holy as an apostle or martyr in an hour, 
but slowly—as the body grows. 

‘Human beings do not reach mountain heights 
by one mighty leap, but foot by foot, tramp, 
tramp, through the thorny brush and over rocks, 
and through pleasant places, too; by hard labor 
and happy rests. But they reach it at last, and 
stand in the sunshine above the clouds.” 

*T can understand that,’’ said Louise. ‘But 
it certainly seems to be folly for me to try to help 
these boys. They are so ignorant, so indifferent, 
and so vicious. And they are but two or three 
out of the hundreds like them in our town. And 
our town is one out of millions in the world, with 
ignorance and vice in all. There does not seem 
to be any use in trying.” 

The old pastor was silent for a long time, as 
they walked along the path through the fields. 
He said at last, “What a terrible drought we 
have had this summer! The ground has been 
baked with the heat, and thé vegetation scorched 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 

*‘When the rain came last week, suppose each 
little drop of water, as it left the cloud, could 
have thought and said: 


***Why should J fall upon that vast, arid plain ? | 


What good could Jdo? It needs countless drops 
to freshen the ground and bring it to life again.’ 

‘But the rain-drop did not know what God 
knows, that one drop may wet the earth above a 
buried acorn, and help it to become a great tree 


| “hi, hi, hi” of the men, the females danced until | 
| exhausted. 
Then their places were filled by others, and thus | 


| into theiremploy. From this beginning he rose to 


His father was a poor workingman, and could | 
not afford to send the boy to college. But he 
permitted him to finish the course at the high 
school. The boy never ceased to pay particular 


| attention to natural philosophy. 


After he left school, he went to work for a 
plumber. When he had been at work about a year, 
there arose a great deal of trouble about certain 
valves that belonged to an important and costly 
apparatus which had been supplied to many people. 
No one could make these valves work after they 
had been in use a short time. 

As there was a great deal of value at stake one 
»ractical plumber after another was employed, 

ut quite vainly, to remedy the defect. 

Meantime, the high-school lad had gone to work 
on his own account to experiment with the valves. 
He recalled some facts, which he had learned in 
his natural philosophy at school, about a peculiar 
corroding effect of water upon certain metals; and 
he was able, through this knowledge, to find the 
exact spot in the costly apparatus where the fault | 
lay. 

The discovery proved so valuable to the manu- 
facturers of the apparatus that the boy was taken 


a leading and profitable position. He attributes 
his success to the excellent grounding in the 


|*magic” of natural science which he received at 
| school. 


—_ —- ~+or— — 
For the Companion. | 


MOONRISE ON MISSIONARY RIDGE. 


A peaceful valley, stretching far below, 

Wherein the night-veiled city seemed an under-sky, | 
With constellations strange to practised eye, 

And milky-way made by the pale, faint gleam, 
Where wound the Tennessee’s broad, silvery stream ; 
Dream-like, and mystic in its far-off flow. 


Along the eastward, loomed a dark, broad height 
Of hills, which seemed, like ominous clouds, to lie 
Between the lower, and the upper sky ; | 
Or jagged reefs, midway two star-lit seas, | 
Fanned by a soft, magnolia-scented breeze, | 
That made more perfect yet the Southern night. | 


Beyond the hills, uprose the ruddy shield 

Of the full moon, while from its blood-stained face 

I read the past, in this last, lingering trace ; 

When camp-fires gleamed, where now the hearth- 
stone’s light 

Sent cheering rays into the deepening night, 

And “Mission Ridge,’ lay one vast battle-field. 


HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 
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HEARD AND TOLD. 


A reporter for the New York 7'ribune chronicles 
what he calls a “one-sided conversation” which he 
overheard recently in a railway car. The moral 
of the tale lies so upon the surface that it would 
be an impertinence to enlarge upon it. A mother 
and her little girl occupied one of the seats, and the 
mother was absorbed in a book. 





| could shoot. 


| apart every one of the half-dozen sanc 


Suddenly he heard a loud snort and felt a rush 
from behind. As he dodged to one side, the moose 
he had thought dead charged upon him and buried 
him in the snow. 

His rush carried the moose past the fallen hunter, 
but he turned to charge again before the man 
His broken shoulder failed him, 
however, and he tumbled downhill. Again he 
rose and charged again; but the hunter, having 
recovered himself, placed a bullet between his 


|eyes. Although the snow was seven feet deep, 


and the moose had a broken shoulder, it was more 


| good fortune than any advantage the hunter had, 


that saved him from being cut to pieces by the 
enraged animal’s feet. 


——__+@>—__—_——_ 
HE TOOK TOO MUCH. 


One day a smart young fellow with shiny shoes, 
a new hat and checker-board trousers boarded a 
street-car in a Western city, and stepped to the 


| front platform. He pulled out a twist of paper 
|and lighted it, and began pufling a concentrated 


essence of vile odors into the faces of those who 
were obliged to ride upon the platform if they 
rode at all. One, a plain old farmer, couldn’t stand 
it, and stepped off to wait for the next car. 

When he reached the station, the young fellow 
was there before him, and it happened that the 


| two met at the restaurant counter. 


“Got any sandwiches?” called the young man to 
the waiter. “Here, gimme one,” and he tossed out 
a nickel, and then proceeded to pick 4 and pull 

wiches on 
the plate before he found one to suit him. 

The farmer, who had been awaiting for his turn, 

drew back in disgust. Finally, he found something 
which the fingers of another had not fouled, and 
yresently followed the loud young man to the car. 
Vie found every seat occupied, including the half 
of one on which were piled the young man’s grip- 
sack and overcoat. 

“Is this seat taken?” he ventured to inquire. 

“Seat’s engaged,” was the curt answer, with a 
look meant to squelch the old farmer, who went 
into the smoking car. 

That afternoon the same young man walked into 
the office of the Governor of the State, armed with 
recommendations and endorsements, an applicant 
for a position under the State government. He 
was confronted by the same plain old farmer, who 
recognized his travelling companion of the morn- 
ing without any trouble. 

Glancing over his papers, the Governor said, 
“Hu—m, yes; you want me to appoint you to 
so-and-so. If I should, I guess I might as well 
write my own resignation at the same time.” 

“Wh—why so?” stammered the young fellow. 

“Because | saw you pay for a street-car ride this 
morning, and you took the platform of the car. 
You bought a sandwich and spoiled the plateful. 
You paid for a seat in the train, and took mine, 
too, and if I should give you this place, how do I 
know that you would not take the whole adminis- 


eati 9 
“Mamma,” the child began, “you didn’t speak | ton? 


to Mrs. Brown when we got on.” Her mother did 
not hear her. 

“She’s sitting right in front of us”—this in a loud 
whisper. ; 


OO 


BEATING A DRUMMER. 


“Aren’t you ever going to speak to her again?” | Jasper Hedge had a great reputation for being 


“No, dear,” said the mother, not lifting her eyes. 

“Not if she takes beck what she said about the 
choir?” 

“No, dear.” 

Some of the neighbcrs begin to smile, and general 
conversation is all at once suspended. 

“And I can’t go to her house again?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Has she got it on?” 


the festival was kept up, often for weeks, the| There is no answer to this auestion, which is 
custom being, if scalps were taken in winter, to | followed by a louder whis : 


dance until the leaves grew; if in summer, until 
the leaves fell. When either of these periods 
arrived the ghastly trophies were buried. 

It may be noted in this connection, however, 
that the earnest efforts of noble Christian mission- 
aries long since caused the abandonment of the 
hideous custom of scalp-taking. 

It is asserted by those well acquainted with the 
tribes of the Dakotas, and also by several of the 
head chiefs, that no member of the nation has 
“lifted hair,” as they term it, for twenty years. 
Abstention from the ancient practice was particu 
larly noticeable during the last great outbreak, 
which was rendered memorable by the death of 
Custer. 


THE “MAGIC” OF LEARNING. 


Nothing is more astonishing to barbarous or 
primitive people than the use of figures, diagrams 
and ‘mathematical formule by engineers and 
architects. There appears, we will say, among the 
people of some mountain region of Northern 
Mexico an American civil engineer. He makes 
surveys and drawings and computations. Then he 
goes away, leaving his drawings and calculations 
with others. Men with picks and shovels go to 
work in his track constructing arailway. Tunnels 
are cut through mountains from opposite sides, 
and meet, inch for inch, in the centre. Great 
embankments are laid, and to make them there is 
| just enough earth brought. The surface of the 
| grade follows an even line as far as the eye can 
|reach—a wonderful thing to these untravelled 
| natives. 
| All the while the men who build the railway 
| consult the drawings and calculations of the civil 
engineer. Everything is done according to them. 
Is it any wonder that the simple lookers-on regard 
| this wonderful paper, which opens the mountains 
|and spans the valleys, as a bit of sorcery, a 
| magician’s touchstone? 
| An African Prince, visiting Paris during the 
| sreat exhibition, sees the Eiffel Tower, a thousand 
| feet high, slenderly built of iron in such a way 

that every foot of the material contributes to the 
strength of the structure or to the architect’s 
scheme of decoration. Nothing is superfluous. 
When the African Prince returns to his people, he 
can only give them this account of the matter: 

“These white men are wonderful magicians. 

None of our fetish men can do such things as we 
have seen. They have there a school of necromancy 
| where men are taught to make lines and figures in 
| such a way that great pamese of iron are built. 
| “Itis thus that a white man of Paris has built a 
tower which seems to pierce the clouds, and which 
at night is lighted with fires of many colors. And 
| all that, as it was told to us, by means of lines, and 
| rules of numbers and figures. 
“But when the white men sought to explain 
these lines and designs, we understood nothing of 
| what they told us. No doubt they meant that we 








| 


| their magic, their power would be lost.” 

But the “magic” of the civilization of the white 
men is no secret. It is simply the magic of patient 
research and industrious application. Nor is its 
possession limited to those who are able to go to 
college. 


up scientific knowledge which will be of the utmost 
practical value to him when he goes out into the 
| world. Here is an illustration : 

Not long ago, in a New England public school, 
| there was a boy who took a decided interest in 
| natural philosophy. He said he was going to be a 

plumber, and he wanted to understand the facts 
that lay at the bottom of his future occupation. 


Every student in the public schools may treasure | 


er: 

“Mamma, is that the bonnet you told papa 
about?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“And those the feathers?” 

**Yes, dear.” 

, 5 WV hat made you say she looked like a fright in 
it? 

No answer. 

You told papa so.” 

**Yes, dear.” 
| ‘‘“Mamma,’—in a louder whisper,—she’s looking 
} at you.” Some one titters. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“She looks angry.” 

The brakeman slams the door, and the mother 
looks up from her book just in time to hear the 
child go on: 

“I guess she heard what you said about the 
bonnet.” 

“What bonnet, dear?” 

‘Mrs. Brown’s. You said —” 

“Stop your chattering,” said the mother, sternly, 
while a blush steals up from her throat to her 
forehead. ‘‘Don’t open your mouth again.” 

Then she returns to her book, but somehow she 





| forgets to turn the leaves, and the blush lingers on | 


her cheek till the train draws into the station and 
| the passengers push their way out of the car. 
| 


DANGEROUS MOOSE. 


Stories are told of killing moose with an axe, | 


| after running them down inthe deep snow. “This 
| may have been done in Maine or Canada,” writes 

the author of an article on ‘“‘“Moose-Hunting in the 
| of North America,” “but,.if so, it proves to my 
| mind that the moose there do not possess the same 


| wild, savage, pugnacious natures as those found | 


| in the Rocky Mountains. No sane man would dare 
| to attack one of our vicious mountain moose, 
single-handed, with any weapon short of a repeat- 
ing rifle.” The writer tells this story to support 
| his assertion : 





| A party of river-men wounded a large moose 
| near the bank of Clear Water River, in Idaho, and 
it took to the water. The eager, but unskilled, 





bateau. It was a large boat, and was manned by 
six strong and fearless men. They were either 
without a gun, or scorned to use it, and determined 
| to kill the moose with axes, cant-hooks, and other 
| woodsman’s implements. 

| They bore down by the side of the swimming 
moose, which was kept in the current by walls of 
rocks, and dealt hima blow. He turned to fight. 
The men rushed to the battle with shouts of 
defiance. 

The moose struck the boat with his antlers, raised 
it clear out of the water, and turned it upside down 
so quickly that the men were all frightened, and 
two of them were either killed or drowned. The 





shore, after the moose had been shot several times. 
The writer himself once narrowly escaped being 
| killed by a moose he had shot and thought dead. 
He had chased, on snow-shoes and down a decline, 
| two large moose, and, at thirty feet above them, 
fired at the larger bull. He staggered, and kept 
on; but a ghastly line of blood on the trail told of 
the deadly effect of the shot. 
The second shot was aimed at the smaller moose. 
He fell at the crack of the rifle; but the other 
| struggled on, bleeding, snorting from a deadly 
shot through the lungs. Four shots were fired into 
him before he fell and buried himself in the snow. 
The hunter, standing exhausted above the fallen 
moose, gave no thought to the animal that he 
supposed to be lying dead three or four rods back. 





| Rocky Mountains,” contributed to “The Big Game | 


hunters rushed upon the wounded animal with a | 


careful in his statements, and was anxious to 
preserve it. He had a dog, a homely black and 
| brown creature of no great intelligence, to whom 
he was much attached. One day this dog strayed 
away from home, and Jasper, who never had any 
| special business on hand to prevent his following 
his inclinations, presently strolled out in search ot 
his missing comrade. 


When he reached the village store he saw, 
seated on the steps in a contemplative attitude, a 
“drummer” who had evidently made up his mind 
to study nature while waiting for the storekeeper’s 
decision as to the respective merits of different 
samples. 

“Young man,” drawled Jasper, coming to a halt, 
“hey you seen anythin’ of a dog passin’ by here, 
say an haour er an haour’n a half, er mebbe two 
haours go, lopin’ along at the rate of a mile era 
mile’n a half, er mebbe two miles an haour?” 

“Yes, I did see a dog go by,” replied the 
drummer, with evident amusement. 

“Waz-al, naow,” said Jasper, with some anxiety, 
resting one foot on the lowest step, “could you je 
bring yer mind to the pertick’lers abaout him?” 

“Let me see,” said the young man, airily flicking 
specks of dirt off the steps with his cane; “he 

assed here an hour or an hour and a half or two 

1ours ago, going at the rate of a mile ora mile and 
a half or two miles an hour, and he had a spot on 
| his left side about as big asa dollar ora dollar and 
| a half, or two dollars!” 
| As the speaker looked up to see if his witticism 
was appreciated, he noticed a somewhat unpleasant 
expression on Jasper’s face, and also saw a large 
= hungry-looking dog “lopin’” rapidly toward 

im. 
| “Youre powerful smart-spoken, stranger,” 
drawled Jasper, “‘an’ I aint seen all there is in the 
world yit, I cale’late, but I think my dog ken give 
yer my notion of spots of the size you made 
mention of, right on the legs of them spicketty- 
span pantaloons o’ yourn, ef you’d hanker ter hev 
him! But laws,” he added in a tone of sublime 
contempt, ‘“‘me an’ him aint really got time ter 
bother with ye; come along, Taowse!”’ and draw- 
ing off the dog, who looked as if he were being 
deprived of his rights, Jasper sauntered away. 











————~or—__—_——_ 


READY FOR BUSINESS. 


If a young man would prosper in business, !et 
him make his employers’ interests his own, and 
neglect no opportunity to advance them. ‘The 
Washington Post tells how one man did this. 


He had obtained a situation in a real-estate office, 
and not long afterward, being at an evening 
gathering, was invited to sing, whereupon he 
responded with ‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

His friends were a good deal surprised at his 
selection, but heartily applauded him at the clo-e. 
At once he stepped forward and surprised them 
again. 

“Tam glad you liked the song,” he said. “There 
| is nothing like ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and let me 

say that our company is selling them on terms to 
suit, and within twelve minutes’ ride of the cily. 
If you don’t want to live there it’s the chance o! 
| your life for an investment.” 

The Post omits to tell us how many sales resulte«l 
from this unexpected bit of eloquence. 


—____+or—_—_—_ 


n | other four were rescued by their companions on | 
should not understand the secret. ' For if we knew | 


INDIAN NAMES. 


A station not very far from Pittsburgh, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, has the good old 
English name of Soho. In announcing it there Is 
no opportunity for the brakeman to disguise the 
word, as he is too apt to do with the names of other 

| places. 

| Asatrain neared the town not long ago the word 

| was distinctly shouted, and a passenger was heard 

| to say to the mar sharing his seat: . 

| “How many towns in this part of .he country 
have Indian names! Just think of it—Soho, Monon 

| gahela and Duquesne, all near together.” 
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For the Companion. 
I'M THINKING. 


Papa says I must go to school, 
To read and spell and write, 
And then, maybe, to college, too, 
If I study with all my might; 
I am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I’m thinking I never can learn it all! 


Aunt Nell says I must learn to sew, 
To overcast, stitch and fell, 
And learn to play the piano, too, 
And the violin, as well; 
I am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I’m thinking I never can learn it all! 
Grandma says I must learn to knit, 
And to crochet beautiful lace, 
Aunt Nan says she shall teach me to draw, 
And to copy the baby’s face; 
I am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I’m thinking I NEVER can learn it all! 
Mamma says I must learn to cook, 
And to make nice bread and cake, 
And puddings and salads and jellies, too, 
And to broil and steam and bake; 
1am four years old, and I’m pretty tall, 
But I’m thinking I NEVER can learn it all! 
E. C. D. 


—— —  -+or 
For the Companion. 
GARDEN PLOT. 

O YOU think 


they will come 
up soon?’’ 


rather wistfully. 


but nothing shows yet.”’ 


quired the visitor. 
“Well, you 


gardener. 





rice. 


visitor’s face. 


“Splendid! Had—had the rice been boiled ?”’ 


“I’m not quite sure,’’ answered the gardener, 
It was : 
so soft. I thought it might sprout sooner, you | Said the visitor, turning back. 


thoughtfully. ‘*The corn had, I know. 


know, if it was soft.” 


The 


little hand. 
“Katie, you know, the cook,’’ he continued 


Presently, “she says moth-balls won’t grow. I/| 


thought I would try one, at any rate. 
wouldn't smell so 


bad out in the air, 
Would they ?”” 
“Perhaps 
Said the visitor. 
‘Please show me 
Where you planted 
the moth-ball.”’ 
“Right here by 
this Stick, and the 
and the 
Oh, I’d 
know in a minute 
Which was which if 
they wouk 


not,” 


rice here 
corn here, 


; 1 only come up. 
Will ever grow 2” 

There 
thé visitor g¢ ‘ 
- isitor said, «Well, perhaps they wouldn’t al 
'y themselves, but i 
come along —” 


asked the gar- | who has made up his mind, 
dener, stepping 
back and look- 
ing at his small 
and muddy patch of earth 
“T planted 
them a long time ago and I’ve 
watered them a great deal, 


‘““What did you plant?” in- 


see 1 didn’t 
have very much,” said the 
“There was the 
moth-ball I picked up in the 
garret and the pieces of corn 
the parrot dropped and some 
It would be splendid to 
have a rice-tree, wouldn’t it?’’ he cried, turning 
a pair of bright and hopeful eyes up to the 





Here Was &@ pause in the conversation during 
which the gardener patted his garden with a loving 


They } 








interrupted the gardener. ‘‘They only live in the 
country. Camille told me so. She read it out 
of a book.”’ 

“Do you know,” said the visitor, in a comfort- 
ably reassuring tone, ‘‘I believe Camille is mis- 
taken about that. There are some fairies in the 


woods, but very good fairies for all that.’ 

“IT don’t know any, I never saw one,”’ said the 
gardener, incredulously. 

“But they may know you, don’t you see, and 
that would make it all right.”’ 

The gardener shook his head. It was plain he 
did not expect much help from the city fairies. 
However, im a little while, he said, quite cheer- 
fully : 

‘“‘Maybe the rice will be sprouted to-morrow. 
I mean to get up very early 
and look. You had better 
come, too,’”’ he added, nod- 
ding and smiling at the visi- 
tor as the latter walked 
away. 

‘“‘Well?’’ said the visitor, 
inquiringly. It was early 
morning, and she and the 
gardener had met again over 
the garden plot. The gar- 
dener’s eyes were shining, 
and his cheeks were pink 
with excitement. 

“They have all sprouted,” 
he said, in a low voice, and 
stooping down, he pointed 
out three little groups of 
fresh green leaves. 

‘Why, the moth-ball has 
come up, too,’’ cried the 
visitor. ‘What do you say 
to the city fairies now ?”’ 

The gardener looked seri- 
ous for a minute. Then he 
said, very decidedly, like one 





“T don’t believe the fairies 
did it at all. It was just be- 
cause I watered them every 
day and took such good care 
of them.” 

“Yes, that was really the 
reason,’ said the visitor, 
smiling. ‘Still —’ Then 
she stopped and looked at 
the happy little gardener, 
and did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

The gardener had forgotten 
all about her. His curly 
head was bent low over his 
dear garden bed. 

It was only the visitor's 
voice, saying, ‘*Good-by,”’ 
that made him look up with 
a smile and cry out, ‘*Good- 
by, come out and see my 
garden again soon.” 

“Yes, I will, thank you,” 





| Did you ever hear of such 
a thing as entertaining—well, 
fairies unawares ?”’ 


For the Companion. 


MOTHER’S RIDDLE. 


Mother has a kitten, 
| Mother has a mouse, 
| Mother has a bird that sings 
| All about the house. 
Mother has a lammie, 
Mother has a chick. 
| All together have but two feet! 
Guess my riddle, quick! 





| sevrisnoncilliiaicceail 
For the Companion. 
THE BABY’S WELL. 


“Papa, somebody ’pilled the water 
well.”’ 
“Oh, I guess it leaked out,’’ papa said. 
“But, it touldn’t,’’ insisted baby. 
“The ground soaked it up,’’ papa said. 
’ Baby shook her head. 
“F’ed ’pilled it out,” she said. 





than herself. 
him. 


for it. 
‘Where is your well?” 
asked. 


pointed to a near-by shed. 
it with a ‘tick. Come and see it.”’ 
hand in his. 
of a well for a baby to make. 


Papa was surprised to find that | 
Do you think they | she had set an old fruit can into the hole. The 


| time, *‘good-by.”’ 


city, not nice ZittZe ones like those that live in the | 








out my 


Fred was her brother, and was a year older | it. 
Whenever anything | 
went wrong with baby, she blamed | 
That wasn’t quite fair, to be 
sure, but then she had some excuse 


papa 


“Yite out here,’’ baby said, as she | 
“T dug 


She led him to it, her chubby 
It wasn't a bad sort 


| can was water-tight, and she had a right to think 


Was no evading this direct question, so | somebody had spilled it. 

‘We'll fill up the well with water, and then 
fa fairy, a good fairy, should | watch it,’’ papa said. 

! «The nex’ one I'll dig, oh, ever so deep!” 


I | 








six years old, and never saw a fairy in my life.” 
“Oh, indeed,’ said the visitor, laughing this 


“Good-by,”’ said the gardener. 


er 


A SMALL boy who was spending the summer 
in the country was much annoyed by the 
mosquitoes. One night he stood their bites as 
long as he was able, but at length wailed forth, 
“Oh, I wish I was a skeeter and the skeeter me, 
and then wouldn’t I bite that skeeter!”’ 

A poor little mite of a boy came to the door, 
asking for work. ‘‘Haven’t you a father?’ I 
said. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, ‘‘but he can’t do 
anything; he has brown kitties in his windpipe.” 





SSS SS 


The Visitor. 


| baby cried. ‘I'll put a yeal pump in it, so 
| mamma can det water.” 

Early the next morning baby was standing by 
| the open bedroom window. Papa was getting 
| ready to go down to breakfast. 

| “Oh, look, papa! look!’ baby cried, in great 
|excitement. “Two nassy wobbins are ’pillin’ 
the water in my well.” 

Papa walked to the window, looked out, and 
laughed. One of the robins was in baby’s well, 
taking a bath. 

*“‘Those robins have a nest in the lilac bushes,”’ 
papa said. ‘Do you know what they are 
thinking ?”’ 

“No, papa. What is the wobbins finking ?” 

“They are thinking, ‘Oh, isn’t this just grand! 
Baby put it here for us, and it was very nice in 
her, wasn’t it?’”’ 

Baby’s face grew very thoughtful, and then a 
pleased smile spread over it. 

“I’m glad they like my well,” she exclaimed. 
| I dess I jus’ made it for them without knowin’ 





Then she added: ‘Papa, F’ed didn’t ’pill the 


water. I blamed him wrong that time, didn’t I, 
| papa?” Frank H. STAUFFER. 


a 


A TEACHER was impressing upon the scholars 
| of the primary school the importance of perspira- 
tion. Having, as she thought, fully explained 
the matter, she asked, ‘‘Now, Johnnie, if the 
pores of the skin got filled up, what would 
happen?’ Johnnie thought a moment, then 
answered, briskly, ‘‘We’d bust.” 

| 





SapIE was teaching little Guy to make the 
numerals on his slate, and telling him what they 
each stood for, when she came to the cipher. 
“That,’’ she said, ‘is nothing.’’ The little eyes 
widened, and he looked at it some time before he 

| remarked, thoughtfully, ‘*’At doesn’t /ook like 
nossin’ !”” 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


ANAGRAM. 


The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
formed from the eighteen letters omitted in the 
last line. 

Westminster Abbey preserves with « « « « 

The memory green of virtues «* * «* *. 

Among its heroes we « * * * * * 

The name of one beloved by * * «; 

Beloved, because his heart could « « « « 

For others’ woe and others’ * « * «. 

The meanest slave, he loved so « « « «, 

That grief would oft his bosom swel}l, 

And all his nature would. * * * «* * «, 

At thought of unrequited toil. 

He spent a long and useful « * «* « 

In parliament, in earnest strife; 

And, knowing no such word as « * « «, 

At length his efforts did avail. 

His bill made law,—the slaves were « « « «. 

To him they owed their liberty. 

He died, when nearly seventy-four, 

Just fifty years ago, no * * «* «. 

This great Englishman’s name you can mention, 

of course; 

A philanthropist he,— « * *« « * « « 

* #8 £8 
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LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
( Words of eight letters.) 
A plant of the genus Aster. 
- Driven back. 
- The act of housing horses. 
Abandoned. 
. To think upon. 
Bears a comparison. 
- To value. 
8. Crawling. 
9. A city in Italy. 
10. Those who lament. 
ll. Prolonged. 
The fourth row of letters will spell the name of 
a French revolutionist, who died on July 28, 1794. 
The fifth row of letters will spell the name of 
the founder of one of the United States, who died 
on July 30, 1718. CYRIL DEANE. 


SO OOO 


ra 


3. 
LONGFELLOW ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 50 letters. 


_ 


- This is the 7, 6, 19, 42, 5, 12, primeval. 


- Thy dress was like the 39, 2, 47, 22, 4, 26, 
Thy heart as pure as they. 
- Maiden with the 32, 50, 10, 34, 46, 9, 36, 27, 31 eyes. 
. Between the 24, 16, 38, 34 and the daylight, 
When the night is beztnning to 17, 36, 27, 14, 19, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is 34, 15, 36, 27, 23 as the children’s hour. 
Colder and louder blew the 27, 40, 31, 24, 
A 8, 33, 1, 35 from the northeast, 
The snow fell hissing on the 46, 38, 48, 23, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


is) 


o 


27, 


~ 


o 


28, 


a 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
They grind exceeding 44, 21, 30, 18, 39. 


1 


The warrior took that banner proud, 
It was his 13, 11, 19, 12, 22, 16, 47 cloak and shroud. 
. And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still 44, 25, 9, 3, 48, 41, 20, 43. 
. When the hours of day are 23, 45, 49, 46, 14, 19, 
4, 24, 
And the 41, 6, 
Wake the better 5, 
To a holy, 29, 33, 


nm 


> % 






10, 26 of the night 
3, 37, 17 that slumbered 
39, 49 delight. 
My whole is a quotation from the Psalm of Life. 
A. M. P. 
4. 


WORD TRIANGLE. 


os 
4 
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2 ¢ 3 
From 1 to 2, from 2 to 3, and from 1 to 3, 
ecclesiastical curse. 


e+ ee eK * 


* 
* 
* 
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An 


Across. 
Line 1, The indefinite article. 
Line 2, Two consonants. 
Line 3, A girl’s name. 
Line 4, A portable dwelling. 
Line 5, An impediment. 
Line 6, Royal fur. 
Line 7, A small portion. 


5. 


CHARADE. 


H. A. G. 


An evergreen tree or 

A mild, timid beast, 

The name of my first may declare. 
Though humble its place, 

The player of cards 

Will have for my second a care. 

In game or in tale, 

The best of it all, 

My third holds it there. 


My whole has many pleasant ways, 
And speaks in welcome words of praise. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. In-cog-ni-to. 


2. MarCh, October, JuLy, FEbruary, JanuaRy, 






April, December, AuGus ptEmber—Coleridge. 
AuGust, April, FeBruary, OctobeR, MAy, 

JuLy, SepTember, JunE, NovembeR—Gibralter. 
3. ra? 

BAT SES 
PAUWEINES 
ATLAS Ta 
THINKER 

ENTER 

EAR 


4. Succory, Crocus. 

5. White, shame, haste, thyme, snail, kine, shut, 
thesis, nest, Sistine. Make hay while the sun 
shines. 

6. S-kin, H-owl, A-gate, D-rear, O-pen, W-ant— 
Shadow. 





7. Miser, able—miserable. 
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COMPANION. 








For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- | 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 








Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.. for Circular | 





A Cooking Stove 
or 
Toy. Fifty (50) Cents 





POWER OF SONG. 


PET PRINTE Has 110 Rubber Let- 
An Englishwoman visiting in Colorado has sent | BOY Sie ene &., older, Pad & Ink, all 
to Chambers’s Journal rather an exciting experi- | SELF INKING STAMP, Alam MOOT Js 
ence of her own with wild cattle, in one of the | een te Bo et or name. town and J 


lovely mountain parks of that Western paradise. 
She says that in her quest for sketching ground it 
was her fashion to start off on long expeditions by 
herself, after having been once assured that no 
Indians were within thirty miles, that bears seldom 
came down from the mountains so early, and 
rattlesnakes were fast disappearing. But one 
morning, walking down a narrow part of the 
valley, she found her road disputed by some fifty 
mountain cattle, which had come down to graze, 
and were clearly puzzled at her appearance. 

They formed in line, and for a few minutes we 
stared at each other. I had no weapon more 
formidable than a paint-brush, and was fortunately 
too frightened to run away. An inspiration came 
to me, and, warily watching my enemies, | struck 
up a stirring melody. The effect was delightful. 
The creatures listened attentively for a few min- 
utes, and then one after another quietly fell to 
grazing, while I walked through the midst of them, 
singing as | went. 


A few days later I was returnin to = per, | goods are unequalled; if you have never worn them, 
when, about a mile from the ran¢ h, saw a large | send SIX CENTS for a sample collar and pair of 
number of cattle massed across the way I had to cuffs; as a trial will convince you. See large advertise- 
ment in July 2d issue of Companion. CATALOGUES FREE, 


go. Remembering my late experience, I marched 
on, nothing daunted, and when within easy hear- 
ing, struck up my song. 

As before, the animals all faced about and gazed 
at me, but alas! instead of dispersing, they came 
slowly towards me, like a moving wall. Louder 
and louder | sang, until, looking beyond and 
around me, I saw cattle everywhere, all moving in 
my direction, up the slope from the river, down 
the mountains on my right, cattle slowly but surely 
closing me in. 

They were not fierce in aspect, but still they 
came nearer and nearer, a vast, noiseless audience. 

I dared not stop singing, as 1 saw clearly my 
pow | was a charm, without which I was but an 
ordinary human intruder, and to be treated as 
such. On the other hand, it was evident that the 
more I sang the more the herd gathered. 

Closer and closer they came, until I could feel 
their hot breath like a cloud about me, and then a 
rentle poke in the back or shoulder from their 
ong horns. 

For a moment I despaired, then, with some 
difficulty, from lack of space, I opened my parasol, 
whirled it round and round before me, with all the 
strange shouts I could invent, and charged straight 
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The correct ne Papers for 
society, foreign and every-day 
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BOSTON LINEN, 
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Superior in quality, moderate in 
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49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 





at my foes. 


To my grateful surprise the bewildered "VO | THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED | 


gave way one by one, and fairly made a la 
down which I rushed, brandishing my weapon. | 
When free of them I looked back, to find them 
steadily staring after me in dull amazement; but 
not one moved a step in pursuit of me. 

Some weeks later, when | was telling the story 
to a Nebraska farmer, he informed me that the 
danger had been extreme; only a week before, he 
and some other mounted men had barely rescued 
alive a new-comer who had incautiously strayed 
into a cattle run. From the fact that they are 
invariably driven by mounted men, the animals 
seem to have lost their respect for humanity on 
foot, and treat it with slight consideration. 


—_—_—_+o>—___—_ 
BY THE NAME OF “xX.” 


In France, where great care is taken that men 
shall have no other name than that to which they 
are lawfully entitled, and where every citizen’s 
name, profession, social condition and history are 
carefully recorded and his goings and comings 
officially kept track of, some very curious incidents 
take place. 


Not long ago a young man was arrested at 
Constantine, in Algeria, on a charge of stealing 
money belonging to an establishment in which he 
was employed. When it was sought to make a 
record of his name, it was found that he had no 
lawful name at all. 

He had been “inscribed” at Bordeaux at the | 
date of his birth, but his father and mother were | 
not known, and the name of Laffon, under which 
he had been inscribed without authority, he had 
since been forbidden by a court of justice to bear, 
because it was not rightfully his. 

After having been forbidden the name of Laffon, 
he took that of Bacon, and was in turn officially 
refused permission to bear that. | 

Nevertheless, he managed to exist, in some way, 
without any name at all; but when, having been 
accused of taking some money that had disap- 

eared, the law was obliged to take cognizance of 

im in some way, he was entered upon the lists of 
the court as “one X.” 

If he is convicted of the offence with which he is 
charged, he will go to prison as X; and if he 
should be acquitted, he will have gained, if not a 
“good name,” at least one letter of the alphabet 
toward some kind of name. 
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AN OBSTACLE. 


A theological student who had preached one 
Sunday in a city at a considerable distance from 
the school which he attended, wished to take the 
early train back on Monday morning. 


He was delayed in starting, and had to stop on 
the wey to get a check cashed, so that when he 
reached the upper end of the station, the train 
which had stopped at the other end had already 
started out. 

It would pass him, however; so he waited, and 
when the baggage-car came along he threw his 
bag on board, and with sensible precaution decided 
to wait for the last car before jumping on himself. 

The bystanders watched the proceeding with 
interest, and broke into laughter as the rear car 
came along. There, on the lower step of the last 
platform, stood a man who must have weighed 
fully three hundred pounds, an effective hindrance 
to any attempt toward boarding the train. 

The young man fell back and waited for the 
next train, while the obstacle continued in his 
position on the steps quite unconscious of anything 
except the cigar he was smoking. 


——_ +o 
COULD NOT BE. 
The simplest and most elementary truths may 


be stated in such a way as to possess something of 
the charm of novelty. 
“Why,” said Mrs. Bronson, as the clock struck, 


“is it only one o’clock? 1 thought it was two.” 
“No, mum,” said Bridget, “it’s niver later than 





obtainable direct from the makers, who will send 


Chawttruis 


On the Toe 


FIT WELL, 
WEAR WELL, 


AND ARE 
Sup2rior 
To all Others. 
For Sale by the 
Trade generally, and 

md a 
POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
Fully Descriptive, to any applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 





CyoReT sDanntinn 


“A Most Delicate Preparation.” 





Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 





A package ot ALL- 
cock’s CoRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Ze Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 


oO large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 





| Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 
| Price, per pair, 38c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every- 
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DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 











Probably no book has ever received 
such universal and unanimous praise 
from both the secular and religious 
press.* 260 pages, | 


“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the Horse.” 
—PHILADELPHIA STAR. . 

“This book has the fascination of a story, the truthful- 
ness of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a sermon.” 
— NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 

“No more useful or entertaining book can be put into 
the hands of boys and girls.”"—PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage-stamps. 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
349 West 26th Street, NEW YORK. 


SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over SO per 








One of the most troublesome 
— of a lady’s apparel is the 
ress Shield. They are hot, 


ment under the arm, and ever. 
lady has experienced muc 
trouble by her shields constant- 
ly ripping out. The Sigsbee 
Shields overcome all of these 
difficulties. They are worn 
next to, or underneath, the 
undervest with equal comfort 
thus keeping the corset and | 
corset cover sweet and clean. 









Patented They conform perfectly to the 
May 20 shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
. kle. Instantly adjusted. | 
1890. rvious.The only perfect Dress | 


where. Sent by mail Sinz prepaid, on receipt of 
price. SIGSBEE MANUF x. CO., Ayer, Mass. 


Aladdin’s 
wonderful 
lamp wasn’t 
nearly so 
good as the 
Pittsburgh— 
@ it didn’t give 
nearly so good alight. Im- 
agination couldn’t conceive 
such a light in those days, 


Let us send you a primer on lamps 


—there’s much to know about them. 
Pittsburgh,Pa. PITTSBURGH BRASS CO, 


Comfort in 
House Heating, 


Did ycur furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 
Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 











A pamphlet-book, 
“How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St.,Boston 
BRANCHES: 

71 John St., New York. 


47 So. Canal St., 
Chicago. 





be 





246 Arch St., Phil. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 





one at this toime of day.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Send stamp for printed matter of City 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON, 





we want a reliable woman in every 
County, tovestablish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of. Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


RATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 


to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 


Sample Corset free, con- 
itionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample 
nd terms. Nichols & Co.. 378 Canal St., New York. 


B NH 
OSTON EATER 
FURNACE, 
for heating with warm air only, or in 
COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 
as shown in the cut below, has become 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

May we send you a descriptive circu- 
lar with references—letters from users? 
rLow 
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We guarantee it to give ‘fect 
satisfaction in every particular 
if properly arranged and used. 
THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 


MACEE FURNACE CO. 


cent. greater than 1890. = to 38 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New York. 





Lake St., Chicago. Montgomery St., San Francisco. 











ONE ENJ oYsS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, ©. 










YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


ew TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving 


ou the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and 









ealers’ profits. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and} — 
We also manufacture a large line 0 


GOAT HARNESS 


From $1.50 to 
$12.50 a Set. 









a= =a $7.00 
Ti Pi rices 0 
Write for illustrated catalogue and Pdaress 


GOAT HARNESS and GOAT CART 
FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO.; 








271 and 273 Main Street, CINCINNATI oO 
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DISLOYAL WHISTLING. 


Americans have little conception of what may 


constitute a treasonable offence in some of the | 


countries of the Old World which are still despotic 
and extremely military. There recently occurred 
at Barr, in Alsace, a trial which must have been 
very amusing to an American who might have 
witnessed it, if a man’s liberty had not been in 
jeopardy. 

One day, not long ago, in the streets of Barr, a 
laborer, who was engaged in loading a wagon, 
whistled cheerfully at his work. As he was thus 
engaged, a gendarme or military policeman came 
within hearing. The workman, apparently pre- 
occupied, kept on with his whistling. 

“I arrest you,” said the gendarme, coming up 
and putting his hand on the workman’s shoulder. 

“What for?” asked the man, astonished. 

“For seditious whistling. You have been whist- 
ling the ‘Marseillaise.’ ” 

The “Marseillaise,” being the French national 
air, and a revolutionary air besides, is forbidden 
in German Alsace. 

But the workman exclaimed, “Oh no, you are 
mistaken! It isn’t the ‘Marseillaise’ at all that I 
am whistling, but the ‘March of the Brunswick 
Hussars.’ f used to belong to the Brunswick 
Hussars, and that was our regimental tune!” 

The gendarme, who was a German, and thought 
he knew one tune from another, took the workman 
under arrest; and in due time he was brought 
into court charged with disloyalty in whistling a 
seditious air in a public place. 

Both the gendarme and the accused told their 
stories very confidently, and as the workman was 


reputed an honest and loyal man, the court was , 


very much perplexed between the two men and 
the two tunes. 

In this predicament, the court adjourned to the 
council-room adjoining, and calling in the accused 
and the accuser in turn, made the workman whistle 
the “March of the Brunswick Hussars” and the 
gendarme the ‘“Marseillaise.” 


Each did his best; but the tunes proved, in the | 


ear of the court, to be so much unlike that it was 
regarded as improbable that the gendarme could 
have been mistaken. 

The accused was, therefore, sent to prison; but 
his general bearing, and above all, his excellent 
whistling, had affected the court so favorably that 
he was sentenced to only three days’ imprison- 
ment. 


a 


A ROUMANIAN CUSTOM. 


A pretty custom, similar to that observed in 
England, Scotland and the United States on St. 
Valentine’s Day, the Fourteenth of February, is 
in vogue in Roumania on the First of March. This 
isthe day indicated in the State and Church Calen- 
dar as the official date for the beginning of spring. 


The masculine portion of the population is not 
favored, as with valentines in this country, but the 
daughter, friend, sweetheart or bride may be quite 
sure of receiving her token of affectionate remem- 
brance on that day. These little gifts are called 
martisoires, and are made of bronze, silver, or 
some cheaper material, in the shape of hearts, 
stars and medallions. These little amulets bear 
the date, March First, accompanied by that of the 
year, and any motto or inscription which may 
occur to the giver as appropriate. 

The recipient of the martisoire wears it, held by 
a small chain, on her arm or hung around her 
neck, until in her walks abroad she sees a rose in 
bloom or hears the song of the nightingale. Then 
she takes it off, and hangs it on the next green 
bush to which she comes, as an offering to Mother 
panave, for whom all Roumanians have a great 
ove. 

Whether these little medals are allowed to hang 
on the bushes and swing in the breezes all summer, 
or whether after a certain time they are stealthily 
gathered by a martisoire collector, to be melted 
for another season's use, is not stated by the recent 
German paper which tells of this pretty, if rather 
sentimental, custom. 
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AN INTRUDER IN THE BATH. 


The true luxury of the bath is best appreciated 
by people of hetclimates. The baths of Kingston, 
Jamaica, are described by a correspondent as 
delightful, being long enough and wide enough to 
allow one to flounder about, and even to take a 
couple of strokes. They are made of concrete and 
are filled with water at the temperature at which 
it comes from the mains—just right to make a 
plunge enjoyable. So clear is the water that one 
can scarcely realize it is three feet deep. 

Once in a while, to be sure, there is something 
which may detract from its enjoyment by the 
stranger, if he has not become used to some of the 
other inhabitants of the land. For example, as I 
was about to take my first jump, I discovered 
something that looked a bit like a horseshoe crab 
own at the bottom. Calling to one of the black 


Pickaninnies running about the yard, | asked him | 


=" was. 
‘Oh, dat’s a scorpium.” 
a, ell, take him right out.” 
“Oh, he’s dead, sah.” 
- “Never mind! I prefer my bath without him in 
iA dead scorpion is bad enough, but that is 
ea erable to having a live one drop from the 
a ters overhead on one’s bare flesh, as once 
lappened to a friend of mine. 


——~or—__——- 
PATRIOTIC. 


Page d it is better to be mistaken in the bare 
acts regarding our heroes than to have no such 
divinities to worship. 
“Wy ’ 
haw ell, Uncle Mose,” said a lady, “I hear you 
uN ¢ another pair of twins at your house.” 
ior missus, yes we has. Bress dey little 


opare you named them yet?” 
osm. 


j Done named ’ém aftah two ob de fus 
Pres’dents ob dis country.” . 
“mn a: What two?” 
wie Christofo C’ , } 
ma’am. Were C’lumbus an’ Juleyous Cesar, 


aaacuee 
Presents 't our house.”—Detroit Free Press. 





or ——- 
“—— 2 cag as 
tone . said the visitor, “what is your ambi- 
Yellow.oor et dike,” said the boy, putting down his 
people tenered story of the’ plains, “to have 
my ina: remble like leaves at the mere mention of 
sane.” —Harper’s Young People. 


great on namin’ de children fo’ de | 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 7 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





Sane Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May ‘th number of this paper. 





in the BERLIN PIANO POLISH is so great that 
we will send you a sample bottle for trial, Free. Dro 
us a postal. YOCKPORT VARNISH CO., Lockport, Ill. 


> oi CATALOGUE, with 


FASHION illustrations of 
rices, SENT 


Address Mahler Bros., 5¢ 














01-505 6th Ave., N.Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 

The popular favorite for dressing the 

hair, restoring color when gray, and 

“ preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 

y scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 

DNS sure to please. 5Uc. & $1 at Druggists. 


We will pay 

a liberal sal- 

e 

subscribers for 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 

ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 

cal and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broapway, ew YORK. 
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pr LACE M'FG.C9,: 

o- ; ws oe > 

cweod eewee > BA RRE-PA es 
| Y B D tnat nave ceased to 
' CANAR IR chirp either from 
' ness, exposure or on account of moulting, can be made 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
| tosong. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
| hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasberg 
| wecipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 
| to any P.O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
| Foon Co.. 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Bird Book free- 








| Package makes 5 gallons, 
| h) Delicious, sparkling, and 


appetizing. Sold by 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
< a AR icture Book and cards 
= ay sent to any one addressing 


O, E. HIRES & CO., 
eee fie S Philadelphia 
STILBOMA. 

A prepared CHAMOIS SKIN for polishing 
Gold and Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. 
Always ready. No trouble to use. Lasts for 
years. The best and most economical polisher 
in the market. Inquire of your dealer, or send 


© cents for sample size by mail to 
he Chandler & Rudd-Go., Cleveland, 0. 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN | 











THE WORLD AROUND. 


BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTEY. 














ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


TT WORKS EQUALLY well 
on OXEN AND MULES. 


Tell your neighbor that our Gall Powder does cure 
horses’ sore shoulders and backs while in harness. 
50 cents and $1.00, by mail. 

MOORE BROS., Vet. Surg’s, Albany, N. Y. 








% alphabets neat Type, Indelible Ink, Pad, Sgt in 
nest case with catalogue and directions ‘*‘ HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. ag 
Wanted. R. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


Ras-ACENTS WANTED Gt 


YCLE 


Establishment in the World. 
— 50 STYLES, witn 


SOLID, CUSHION on 





Finish, Best Materialsand Workmanship. Priees unparalleled, 

iamond Frame for Gents. ‘op Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps, 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 321,323 & 325 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 


» LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Monroe Srs.,Cuicaco. 
will mail, free, their newly enlarged 
Instruments, 


article required by 

Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
Trimmings, etc. Contains Inetruc- 
tions for Amateur Bands, Exercises 
land Scales, Drum Major’s Tactics, By- 
‘Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music. 


ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


+ WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE «+ « 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 


. ms is BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 
CuHicaco 



















SF Returneo ro 
= CHICAGO, APL. 01 


Dr. SYKES’ SURE CURE GO. Rms. 43 & 44 103 State St. Chicago. 


9% INTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Bonds, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
Bonds. Also on hand 8%, First Mortgages Tacoma 
Real Estate. Address THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washington. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
“partion throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No oe to pece _— if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 


Attractive an 

Non-Arsenical,. 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assort- 
ment of styles. 


Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of samples sent for 8 cts, postage. Papers 
old, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
mbossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 20 cts. 
Borde’ all widths to match, in proportion. 

rovidence Wall Paper House, 


d 
he 
337-339-341-43 
ro 7 P E 
R. 























hi 
1 
1 
Westminster 
reet, 
Providence, 


"FENCING 





WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED, Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
McMULLEN'S POULTRY NETTING. Newthing. 








The MoMullen Woven Wire Fence Co. Chicas 





FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 





ets Bn — arn EF Se 


FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 


EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. 


IS NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
Sold by ail Harness Makers. 











HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 





















| 


| T7-in. Steel Shears and this Knife,$!. Post-paid, warranted. Cut is exact size ; price is 75c.; blades 
equal any } razor. To tempt you our price for a while is 


«+5 for $2, post-paid. Lady’s 2-blade, pearl, 35c.; 

Gent’s fine 3-blade, $1; Col- 
eee OFado Stock Knife, 3-blade, 
$1; Barber’s hollow-ground 
razor, $1.25. Best 
Strop ever made 
50 cents. Send 
\ for Free List. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
445 Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Colds and Coughs 


croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 


It should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 








VERY SKIN 

whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 

ing, parang. , eowes. sealy, crusted, pimply, or 
c 


AND SCALP DISEASE, 


blotchy, wit oss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 

rmanently, and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

EMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
a2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2g 
ea prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. #1 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
y Fi Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cutr- 


CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 














LYON’ 


PERFECT 


\ 






Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New ork, 


~ DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 











OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 











































































































































given the signal which brought his executioners to 
the spot. 

An old gentleman living in the same country 
said to his wife one morning: 

“My dear, I] have had a very strange dream. 
dreamed | was sleeping on a cobra.” 

“What nonsense!’ was her retort; ‘‘how could 
that be?”’ 

“Well, my dear,” he responded, meekly, “I did 
dream it, and I only hope it wasn’t true.” 

The next night he had the same dream, and in 
the morning announced the fact, only to encounter 
his wife’s ridicule on the score of his weak nerves. 
Nevertheless he had the same dream once more. 

Thereupon the mattress was ripped open, and 
there, snugly coiled in its middle, wasa cobra. He 
had entered one day through a rip in the cover, 
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The Youth’s Companion isan illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 


THE YOUTHS 





Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- | 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 








For the Companion. 


CONSTIPATION AND INSANITY. 


It is now generally admitted that constipation is 
productive of serious disorders, that it aggravates 
other ailments, increases the susceptibility of the 
system to infectious diseases, and produces a state 
of general physical disturbance. The nervous 
system is especially affected, and it must be 
remembered that the nervous centres are in the 
brain. 

The deleterious effects of constipation were 
formerly explained by the pressure of the hard- 
ened mass on the blood-vessels and nerves of the 
intestines. But a different view is now taken. It 
is believed that they are due to powerful poisons, 
which have been proved to be developed in the 
process of incipient decomposition. 

There is reason to believe that extreme cases of 
constipation may result in insanity. The Alienist 
and Neurologist, a journal devoted to mental 
diseases, gives three marked cases which seem to 
confirm the view. 

In the first case, a woman, without any nervous 
tendencies, hereditary or acquired, and every way 
healthy, began to suffer from constipation, with 
loss of appetite and general debility. After a 
while, she had attacks of fainting and vomiting. 
At length there were developed marked symptoms 
of insanity — restlessness, sleeplessness, incohe- 
rence, hallucinations, and delusions of a melan- 
choly character. The skin was of a dirty brown 
and covered with branny scales. 

It took ten daily injections to bring away the 
accumulated mass of hardened feces. After this 


while the mattress was lying in the garden to air. 
Probably his luxurious writhings beneath the 
sleeper had given rise to the dream. 


AN ENGLISH TOM THUMB. 


A name quite as famous as Tom Thumb’s is that 
of an English dwarf who lived in the last half of 
the seventeenth century, one Jeffery Hudson. It 
is said that when he was seven or eight years old 
and only eighteen inches in height he was presented 
to the Queen in a very novel manner. 


The Queen was at dinner at Burleigh on the Hill, 
the seat of the Duke of Buckingham. A cold pie 
was brought on, and on its being opened, the little 
fellow stepped out of it and mow pemgry was given 
over to the Queen, who retained him in her service. 

He did not grow much until he was thirty years 
old. Then he shot up to three feet and nine 
inches. He served as Captain in the Royal army 
in thé Civil War, and in 1644 attended the Queen 
into France. Here he fought a duel with pistols, 
and killed his opponent. 

After the Restoration Jeffery returned to 
England, but was almost immediately thrown into 
prison on suspicion of conspiracy. Under this 
close confinement he died at the age of sixty-two. 


BY MARRIAGE. 


A traveller in Texas says that he was riding 
along a cattle trail near the New Mexico line, when 
he met a rather pompous-looking native of the 
region, who introduced himself as Colonel Higgins, 
of Devil’s River. 

“Were you a Colonel in the Confederate army?” 
I asked. 

*No, sah.” 





COMPANION. 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from KING 


JULY 30, 1891. 








| Ask my agents for W. L. Douglas Shoes. 
Pup CaMBric, LAWNs and Natnsooxs. Send stamp| If net for sale in your place ask your 


dealer to send for catalogue, secure the 
agency, and get them for you. 
(@” TAKE NO SU TITUTE. 23 


for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St.,N. Y. [Adv. 














BS 
A lead-pencil meanly varnished | 


is a mean lead-pencil. 
What of a carriage, - piano, 
house-interior, car? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- | 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to | 
care for proper varnish on housework, piano, | 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these things. 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


The 
Daylight 


You can’t guess how it's 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
8 GENT CEMEN 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 
It is a seamless shoe, with no tacks or wax thread 
to hurt the feet; made of the best fine calf, stylish 
and easy, and because we make more shoes of this 
grade than any other manufacturer, it equals hand- 
sewed shoes costing from $4.00 to L 
00 Genuine Hand-sewed, the finest calf 
shoe ever offered for $5.00; equals French 
imported shoes which cost from $8.00 to $12.00. 
Hand-Sewed Welt Shoe, fine calf, 
s stylish, comfortable and durable. The best 
shoe ever offered at this price ; same grade as cus- 
tom-made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9.00. 
$3 50 Police Shoc; Farmers, Railroad Men 
s and Letter Carriersall wear them; fine calf, 
seamless, smooth inside, heavy three soles, exten- 
sion cage. One pair will wear ayear. 
0 fine calf; no better shoe ever offered at 
s this price; one trial will convince those 
who want a shoe for comfort and service. 
25 and $2.00 Workingman’s shoes 
s are very strong and durable. Those who 
have given them atria! will wear no other make. 
9 $2.00 and $1.75 school shoes are 
worn by the boys everywhere; they sell 
on their merits, as the increasing sales show. 
Ladies $3.00 Hand-sewed shoe, best 
Dongola, very stylish; equals French 
imported shoes costing from $4.00 to $6.00. 
d $1.75 shoe 














possible to light a central draft 
lamp without touching shade 


or chimney till you see this 





year’s Daylight, The lighting | asics, ,218ensc bolt Sottiesa tera 
Caution.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and 


price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe. 
L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


THESE WARM DAYS 


soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


ENTURW~Bpack 


TRADE maak 
lis the BEST Suspender bicause Always Elastic 
If your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or 


nuisance is over. Yes,and the 








dirt nuisance, too; for the 


Daylight has no dirt pocket. 


Send for our A BC 


| 

book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
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“On the Union side, then?” 

“No, sah, nevah was in no wah.” 

“Belong to the Texas Rangers?” 

“No, sah, I do not.” 

“Ah, I see. You command one of the State 
militia regiments.” 

“No, sah, I don’t. 
soldiering.” 

“Where, then, did you get the rank of Colonel?” 

‘“l’se a Kunnel by marriage, sah.” 

“By marriage? How’s that?” 

“I married the widow of a Kunnel, sah; Kunne! 
Thompson, of Waco.” 


Don’t know nothing about 


AFTER SOPHOCLES. 


Mabel’s dolls are all “live people” to her, and 
are invested with remarkable histories. A little 
while ago she visited an aunt in Boston who 
belongs to a club formed for the purpose of study- 
ing Greek plays, and brought home as a present 
from this aunt a monstrous “rag doll” which was 


| a relic of her childhood. 


“What have you named her?” asked Mabel’s 
mother, as she surveyed the doll’s somewhat 
expressionless features. 

“She’s a Greek,” said Mabel, promptly, “and 
her name is Mary Tigone; she’s named for a lady 
that a man by the name of Sofukuls wrote about, 
only her name was Ann Tigone; but I don’t think 
Ann is a pretty name!” 


TWO BABIES. 





was «done, the bowels began to act regularly, the 
mind became clear, and the patient entered on full 
convalescence. 

The second case was that of a man with suicidal 
tendencies, who had refused food for months. He 
was restored to mental soundness, after being 
relieved of an immense quantity of accumulated 
feces. The third case was that of a young man 
who had become morose, suspicious and quarrel- 
some. He was similarly treated and restored. 

In some of the worst cases of constipation, there 
is a free passage through the compact mass, the 
latter adhering in thick layers to the walls of the 
intestines, while the patient has no suspicion of 
his real condition. 

That grave diseases do not oftener result from 
constipation is due to the constant use of cathartics 
on the part of those affected. But such use is 
itself injurious. The true course is to establish 
habits that will effectually remove the tendency to 
constipation. The muscular vigor of the intestines 
needs to be increased by invigorating the muscular 
system generally with proper out-cloor exercise. 


— 


INTRUSIVE SNAKES. 


The terrible cobra de capello, which is feared 
and venerated in India as a snake-god, is occasion- 
ally caught napping when he has encroached on 
the territory of others. 

A resident in India says that he was one day 
much astonished by hearing a succession of reports, 
like the firing of a revolver, which issued from the 
“godown,” or store-room. As he opened the door a 
strange sight met his gaze. A cobra had managed 


to get into the room, and had been attracted by an | 


empty biscuit tin—in American parlance a tin 


cracker-box—about twelve inches by six, in which | 


some crumbs were still remaining. 


The cover had not been well opened, and the | 


edges were jagged. The cobra had pressed his 


head inside to lick up the crumbs, but he could not | 


get it out again. The more he tried, the more 
difficult did it become. 

In his rage his hood expanded and was lacerated 
by the sharp edges of the tin, and upon this he 
began to lash about with his tail. Pop, pop, went 
bottles of champagne and beer; these were the 
reports which had been heard within, and they had 


The grammarians who say that there are only 
| three degrees of comparison have never suffi 
| ciently attended to the language of young mothers. 
Here, for example, is a dialogue from the New 
York Weekly : 


Mrs. Newma—Oh, I wish you could see Mrs. 
Winkler’s baby. It’s perfectly lovely! Such a 
delicate, sweet little creature as it is! It’s a perfect 
little cherub, with the loveliest eyes, the sweetest 
little mouth, and the cunningest little nose. It 
looks as if it had just dropped from heaven, and 
every tiny feature had been fashioned by the 
angels. 

Mr. Newma—l1s it as nice as our baby? 

Mrs. Newma—Mercy! no, not half.” 


| 





IT FELT SO. 


An Trish servant-girl came to her mistress one 
| morning begging permission to go to the dentist to 
have an aching “toot’’ filled; saying that it had 
| been going “thumpity-thump, thumpity-thump!” 
| all night. 





When the girl returned her mistress asked : 

“Well, Katie, did you have the tooth filled?” 

“Oi did, mum.” 

“What did you have it filled with?” 

“Oi don’t know just phwat it was, mum, but 
from the way it fales Oi should t’ink it was t’under 
and loightning he’d put into it, mum.” 


EASILY ANSWERED. 


A professor in a German medical college had 
one exasperating student, according to the IJilus- 
trirte Welt. 


“You see, Herr Dumm,” said the professor to 
this young man, one day, “the subject of this 
diagram limps, because one of his legs is a trifle 
shorter than the other. Now what should you do 
in such a case?” 

“ZT should limp, too, I think, Herr Professor,” 
replied the student, with an expression of perfect 
innocence on his stupid face. 


” 


WHAT AILED HIS FINGER. 


For those who have eyes to see, the present 
always bears the impress of the past. 


“Why do you stick out the middle finger of your 
left hand so straight while you are eating?” asked 
alady of atramp. ‘Was it ever broken?” 

“No, madam; but during my halcyon days I wore 

|a diamond ring on that finger, and old habits are 
| bard to break.” —Continent, 





send 50 cts. for plain ; 
CHESTER SUSP 


HAVING 
with a Dull Razor 


is no fun; and after a while your Strop 
fails to make a sharp edge. Then a ‘Clean 
Shave” is impossible, and you are liable to 
cut your face. 


Here is just what you want. 


1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 


Co., 33 Barclay St., 
N.Y. ad NDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 


















Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
ORREY’S STROP DRESSING 


is put up in a metal box containing coarse 
Can be used on any strop. Every ‘‘Shaver” 
It is ¢hzs Dressing that has made them famous. 


ree nae nen ere ee CAE 


If your dealer does not have it we will send tag a box post-paid on 
ON Qi 


receipt of B cents. Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
7. 


and fine, enough to last years. 
knows the Torrey StrRops. 
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J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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269-271 STATE S™ CHICAG? 


LLVSTRATED CATAISGUE 
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FRE TO YOUTH’S COMPANION readers who send stamp at once. Our New Illustrated 
=m Catalogue, No. 47, which embraces everything in Outing and Sporting Goods -the 

lowest prices. It contains some special offers in Summer and Fall Outing Goods, which will interest Yo 
enable you to make and save money. Send at once as supply is limited. THE JOHN WILKIN 
CO,, Headquarters for all Outing and Sporting Goods, 269 and 271 State St., Chicag® 
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